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Cycling 
Delight 


is at its greatest these 
days. , bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 


dustless roads. The 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE 


ight in every dob 
in ev 

lar of the $100 it 
costs. You may 
just as well _ 
your machine fi 
next year now. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND FACTORIES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

















DO YOU PLAY WHIST? 


lf so, then you want the BEST DUPLICATE | 
METHODS, and we have them. Drop us a postal for | 
descriptions and be convinced. 
‘he American Method, the best and completest ever | 
invented, embodying improvements and features never 


— used, complete apparatus for sixteen deals, $2. Oy | 


t-paid. 
The Hamilton Method, unexcelled except by the | 


pron Y $1.00, post- paid. Copyrighted and patent | 
applied for. 


which we are selling from New England to the Pacific 
States. Try us. 


The J. W. Gibbes Stationery Co., Columbia, S. C. | 





PINE FOREST INN, Summerville, $. C. 


Opens November 1, 1895. 


A first-class Winter Resort in every respect. Elec- 
tric My pe Elevators, and all modern improve- 
ments for comfort, convenience, and pleasure. Cli- 
mate unsui Situated on the South Carolina 
& Georgia Railway, 22 miles from Charleston, 5. C. 
For terms and circulars, address: 

F. W. Wacener & Co., Props., W. G. Lz Hew, Mer. * 
Charleston, 8. C. Summerville, 8. C. 
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MEMORNSCRIPTURE 


oe 
MEMORY. LIBRARY 343 BROADWAY N.Y. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. All 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental music taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic rfection. The regular 
degrees in music granted. Send for particulars. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Pres’ t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 


N. ¥. CONSERVATORY, 
112 East 18th St. Bet. Fourth Ave. and Irving PI. 


Established 1863. Chartered 1865. 
The Famous Music School for Beginners, for Ad- 
vanced Pupils, Open day and evening. Formerly 
on 14th Street. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., sells all makesunder half price. 
’t buy before growriting them for-un _~s advice 
See Sane re class. Largest house 


Z INDERGARTEN supp.ies 


at. Schermerhorn' fal 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for new catal 
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For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and [ am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 


For You. 


I have some 


6°% Gold Bonds with 


unquestionable evidence as to their 
safety, to offer, can sell them this 


month at 90% 


If you do not wish 


to hold them permanently, am_con- 
fident that I can sell them for you 


at Par within 





Write for particulars 
and references, 














two years. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 





A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENEKR. 


** Adapted to opening of eyes.""—Standard, Chica- 
go. ‘Calculated to remove skeptical doubts.”°— 
Journal of Education, Boston. This of Wain- 
wright’s “Scientific Sophisms,"’ a popular review 
of current theories concerning evolution, atoms, 
apes and men, etc. 





12mo, cloth, 302 pp. Price | 
$1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. | Ww for 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the sa afeziee that procenes lop. 
sided Boo’ Guaranteed 
= per ay to the wearing ed to ada ot 
y pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Stoel’ chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for for a 









cts. Agents wanted. “Address. 


Woodman Co., Den 28 2872, Boston, Mass 





LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 






$1.00 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen. 


| To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for &1.00. 


Your money back—#/ you want 7t. Agents wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN Co.,ROOM 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





SOAK LS Ctdtdttotok 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


Literary and : ® 
Cc ON Sanitic) Reading Circle ¢ 
L THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, 
Ss industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical > 4 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. VINCENT. mes BUFFALO, N. Y. ¥& 
LSCkkxk 


QOOQODOOOOOOODOOOQOOOOOOOOS 


a TEN WEEKS 


of “Rosenthal” Practica) Nag latest on ond 


feel ett Fest soa 


















ity SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


mwa By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
; TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once, 
RocuesTer RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, N. be 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


| as excellent copies of original qrutine or 


rawing. uires no washing. $3 to $10 
LAW ON nd CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents, 


RECEIPTS.— The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to-.be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, an.1 to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NO SUNDAY EXPOSITION AT ATLANTA. 


TLANTA, like Chicago during the Columbian Fair, has had 
to decide the question of opening the Exposition gates on 
Sunday. Pending the official settlement of the matter, the gates 
had remained closed on Sunday, but recently, at a meeting of the 
directors, an effort was made to have the Exposition opened in 
whole or in part on that day. After some lively parliamentary 
fighting, the resolution was tabled by a decisive vote, and the 
matter is believed to be finally settled. Local sentiment is said 
to be firmly opposed to a Sunday fair. In commenting on this 
decision, the press not only commends the directors, but congrat- 
ulates Atlanta and the South generally on the strength of the 
pro-Sunday sentiment which still prevails there, totally unaffected 
by the reaction witnessed in the West and East. 


“The religious sentiment is remarkably strong throughout 
Georgia, in fact, throughout the entire South, and a decision in 
favor of an open fair on Sundays would have been condemned in 
all the Southern States. There is no Southern city, with the ex- 
ception of New Orleans, in which there is not a general observ- 
ance of Sunday. This Sunday-opening question was discussed 
at great length in connection with the Columbian Fair at Chicago. 
In connection with that Fair the opposition to Sunday opening 
came mainly from outside of Chicago. In thecase of the Atlanta 
Fair the opposition is in Atlanta, as well as elsewhere in the 
South. The Southern people have so few foreigners among them 
that they have not become weaned away from their ideas respect- 
ing the sacredness of Sunday, and it is to be hoped they may 
never be. These ideas have been their guide for generations, 
and they are not likely to abandon them hastily. The finances of 
the Fair will suffer no loss on account of the decision the man- 
agers have reached. The people who would have visited the 
Fair on that day will visit it on some other day, and, in addition, 
thousands will take the trouble to see it who would not have en- 
tered its gates if they had been opened tothe publicon Sundays.” 
—The News, Savannah. 


“The South is peculiarly the home of orthodox religion and the 
sacred observance of the Sabbath. No advocacy of the continen- 
tal Sunday has found a lodgment here. All the people, even 
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those who claim to be settlers, are orthodox and believe in honor- 
ing the Sabbath day ‘to keep it holy,’ even if personally they dis- 
obey the Commandments. Opening the Atlanta Exposition on 
Sundays would have been a rude shock to the religious convic- 
tions of the people of the South, and would have conveyed a 
wrong impression to the country and injured the standing of the 
South. The Exposition authorities have acted wisely.”—7/e 
News and Observer, Raleigh. 


“There will be honest differences of opinion among good peo- 
ple as to the wisdom or policy of closing the Exposition on Sun- 
day. The arguments, fro and con, are familiar, as the same 
ground was plowed over at the Chicago World's Fair. There is 
no doubt, however, that the Sunday-closing act is in deference to 
the prevailing moral sentiment of the country and that the direc- 
tors of the Exposition will be sustained on other than moral or 
religious grounds.”— The Journal, Detroit. 


“We are at least as solicitous about Atlanta’s morals as Atlanta 
was about ours during the World’s Fair. If it was wicked to 
keep the World's Fair open it must be much more so to allow the 
Atlanta people to look at their exhibits Sunday. Not only was 
there more high art to inspire the visitor to reverent thought in 
the World’s Fair, but the Chicago people and those of the North 
in general are stronger of principle, more sophisticated, and less 
likely to be led astray by new experiences. Those Atlanta Fair 
gates should be kept closed as tight <.s a clam at low tide, or there 
is no telling to what lengths of demoralization the city might go. 
What is meat for a strong man may be death for the young and 
tender. Atlanta could not stand it."— 7he Journal, Chicago. 


“One thing may frankly and truthfully be said, in no part of 
this country to-day is the old-fashioned American Sunday—a day 
of cessation from secular labor, respectful quiet, and worship for 
all who are so inclined—so generally observed as in the South. 
This fact is noted with exteme gratification by Northern visitors, 


already unhappily familiar with current practises throughout this: 


section, and the West particularly. There is to be no unseemly 
and costly contest over opening the Atlanta Exposition on the 
first day of the week. There was a feeble effort in this direction, 
but it has been speedily disposed of, and in a characteristic way, 
by the directory, which unanimously voted to postpone all con- 
sideration of the subject. This course is taken in deference to 
local public sentiment and in accordance with fundamental 
American principles. Atlanta is a very busy city six days in the 
week. It is forging ahead in every element of material pros- 
perity ; but on Saturday night it lays aside the tools of labor and 
refrains from unnecessary trespass upon the rights of those who 
toil. In this respect the New South sets a healthful and inspiring 
example to the reckless cities of the West, which have almost abol- 
ished the American Sunday.”—7he Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
“It has come to pass that if one would find a thoroughly repre- 
sentative American community—where our language is spoken 
by all, where our customs are faithfully perpetuated, and where 
a wholesome and pronounced national sentiment lies at the bottom 
of men’s thoughts and inspires all their purposes and actions— 
one must go South. There he will encounter a people who look, 
speak, think, and feel like the men who wrested this country first 
from the untutored savages and afterward from the tyranny of 
princes. There stands the stronghold of conservatism, the happy 
medium between tyranny and anarchy, the stout, unyielding 
spirit of enlightened republicanism. There was no noise of 
wrangling over Sabbath observance at the Atlanta Exposition 
because the men of the South do not seriously disagree upon such 
issues. Public sentiment in that part of the country respects, 
honors, and upholds the ‘day of rest.’ There is no ostentation 
of piety, no canting protestation of superior holiness. The peo- 
ple simply follow in the footsteps of their fathers and recognize 
the Sabbath as a thing of course. They are hustling, earnest, 
brave-hearted folks in Atlanta. They believe in progress and 
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prosperity. But they give one day to decent soberness—concede 
to each one at least the opportunity of worship—and stand unan- 
imously for the day religion and morality have set apart. Along 
with energy, liberality, intelligence, courage, and patriotism, 
they put the American Sabbath on their program, and there it 
stands."—The Post, Washington. 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


OTEWORTHY figures, showing a general and steady in- 
crease of exports of American manufactures, are published 
on the authority of the Washington Bureau of Statistics. It ap- 
pears that the value of such exports in August was over $19,000, - 
ooo, nearly three millions greater than in the same month of last 
year. Since January 1 we have exported $11,500,000 worth more 
of these goods than in the corresponding period of last year, an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent., and if this rate of gain continues, 
the total for 1895 would reach $194, 500,000, a gain of $17,000,000. 
The most notable gains have been made by agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, but a considerable increase is also shown 
in the exports of carriages, paper, boots and shoes, locomotives, 
sewing-machines, watches, flax and hemp goods, etc. In copper 
manufactures there was an increase from $252,000 to $818,000. 
The precise significance of these figures is a matter of some 
controversy. Advocates of low duties see in them a highly en- 
couraging sign of business improvement and increasing favor 
toward American manufactured goods, while high-tariff organs 
attribute the increase to the influence of the recent hard times, 
which forced prices down to a point at which foreign purchasers 
found it profitable to import our products. Both views are indi- 
cated by the following comments: 


Protection Now a Hindrance to Leading Manufacturers.— 
“The reflection which these facts suggest is that the United States 
has outgrown the need of a protective tariff as regards the chief 
branches of manufacturing industry. Whatever may have been 
the real necessity for such swaddling garments in the past, they 
are now a hindrance rather than anadvantage. We have reached 
the point where our manufacturers can supply the domestic de- 
mand for all the chief iron and steel products (all except a few 
specialties), and still have a surplus, a pretty large one in ordi- 
nary years, for export. Just now there is an extraordinary home 
demand, due to the enforced economies of the past two or three 
years, and the demand is likely to continue at the same rate, with 
perhaps a few undulations, for a year or two Jonger. But under 
normal conditions of supply and demand production will be in 
excess of home consumption and increasingly in the future. 
Moreover, the supply of both ore and coal is beginning to tell in 
our favor, not that there is any real shortage among our rivals, 
but that the cost of obtaining those materials is advancing in the 
older countries and is either stationary or declining here. 

“New England in general must look abroad for markets more 
and more, and as time rolls on, as manufacturing industries mul- 
tiply in the West and South, their home market will become 
smaller, or at all events will undergo changes. But the ocean is 
invitingly near to them, and there are many nations besides our- 
selves to be supplied with the goods which they know how to 
produce. There was a time when they held their own with the 
mother country across the water in foreign commerce. We may 
see those conditions repeated ere many years. In ship-building 
Massachusetts may not regain her old preeminence now that iron 
has superseded wood, but when her merchants are allowed to buy 
ships in the cheapest market, she will no longer be at a disadvan- 
tage in that particular."— 7he Evening Post (/nd.), New York. 


Insignificant and Temporary.—‘Free-traders boastingly tell 
us it brought an increase in manufactured exports from $168,927, - 
315 in the fiscal year 1891, in which the McKinley tariff was 
adopted, to $183,595,743 in the fiscal year just closed, a gain of 
$14,668,428, which is about .15 of one per cent. of the value of 
manufactured products in 1890. According to the census, 
$9, 053,000,000 in value was produced by manufacture in that year, 
and the manufactured exports rose to 1.86 per cent of that sum in 
the following year, less than one fiftieth. But under the tremen- 
dous decline in prices which the free-trade promise brought, 
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manufactured exports rose to 2.01 percent. of thatsum. Truly 4 
magnificent gain, in repayment for a fall of 20 per cent. and more 
in the wages of American workers. 

“But the figures of prices suggest that even this pitiful increase 
in manufactured exports may not be lasting. Many orders {«: 
machinery and implements were taken months ago, when the 
home demand was dead and prices at the bottom, and the prod- 
ucts thus contracted for were still going abroad in July and 
August, but no such contracts would not be entertained. Within 
the last month prices of manufactured products have risen so {a 
that foreign importations in every department are increasing 
The rise from March 1 to October 1 in cotton goods was 20.7 per 
cent., in boots and shoes 4o per cent., and in iron and steel prod 
ucts 52.gpercent. In shoes the lowest point shown by the table 
was January 1, and the rise from that point has been 41.5 pe: 
cent. It is not strange that contracts for steel and its products 
have recently been placed abroad, so that instead of increasing 
exports we are now increasing imports. It will also be noticed 
that free wool has permitted practically no advance in wovlen 
goods, altho an increase of several hundred per cent. in importa 
tions of such goods has resulted. Thus the test to which fre« 
traders so foolishly call attention shows that the country might 
gain in manufactured exports from 1.86 to 2.01 per cent. of its 
annual products by reducing wages over 20 per cent. and prices 
from 20 to 50 percent. But prices and wages rise again as soon 
as Democratic defeat makes it certain that a free-trade tariff is 
not to continue, and if exports of manufactured products natu 
rally decline, as they may with the rise in prices, it will only be 
evidence that the wages of American workers are advancing with 
the hope of adequate protection.”"—7he Tribune (Rep.), New 
York. 

“The exportation of our manufactures has been increasing of 
late very noticeably. The increase was first noted during the 
depression of the latter half of 1893 and the first half of 1894, and 
it was generally attributed to the harsh necessities of the times, 
which forced down prices and attracted foreign purchases. But 
the fact that the volume of exports then attained has been con- 
tinued and even still further increased now that a comparatively 
higher range of prices has been reestablished in our own market, 
is a pleasing evidence that our firmer hold on the foreign market 
is more than temporary and due to causes deeper and more abi- 
ding than the exigencies of a domestic crisis.”.—7he /Journal 
(lnd.), Providence. 

“An increase in the exportation of manufactured articles last 
year was explained by the willingness of many manufacturers 
who could not sell at home to sell abroad at anything they could 
get in order to reduce stocks or to avoid overloading the market, 
but the increase of this year dates from the time when the de- 
mand began to be much more active and when some prices began 
moving upward. Prices generally are stil! low, but it can hardly 
be said that manufacturers are selling for export at a sacrifice 


because of their inability to sell at home.”— 7he Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.), New York. 


NEW YORK’S POLITICAL TANGLE. 


D peveenenes mixed, from all puints of view, is the politica 
situation in New York. There are three county tickets in 
the field (in addition to those of the three minor parties), and 
little harmony anywhere. The Republicans, the State Demo 
crats, and the Committee of Fifty (a newly formed body repre 
senting the Chamber of Commerce) have put forward a un 
or fusion ticket, and have adopted an excise plank which does 1 
differ essentially from that of Tammany, whose ticket is to be 
supported by the German American Reform Union. The G: 
Government clubs, dissatisfied with some of the names on | 
fusion ticket, have named one of their own and are determine( 
to stand alone. Many German-Americans disapprove the a’l:- 
ance with Tammany formed by the Reform Union and intend to 
support the fusion ticket. Dr. Parkhurst, while greatly di 
pointed with the union ticket and platform, has announced tat 
he will vote for part of it because minor considerations mus! De 
subordinated to the supreme need of defeating Tammany. \!! 
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this confusion leads 7e Trzbune (Rep.) to speak of the cam- 


paign as very “funny,” and Ze Times (Dem.) to predict a great 
deal of “scratching” and to favor the making-up of individual 
tickets by voters in the polling-booths. The Staats-Zeitung,a 


paper of considerable influence 


among the Germans, is non- 


committal. We give the “fusion” and Tammany excise planks 


side by side: 
FUSION. 

The present excise law was 
fathered and introduced in the 
Legislature by a Tammany Hall 
Assemblyman, and was passed 
at a time when Tammany Hall 
held undisputed control of all 
branches of the law-making 
power. So long as Tammany 
Hall controlled the police de- 
partment and the police courts 
this onerous and oppressive stat- 
ute was freely used as a means 
for levying blackmail, for coer- 
cing and oppressing political op- 
ponents, for favoring and pro- 
tecting political friends, and for 
collecting political assessments. 

We insist that every citizen is 
entitled by the fact of his citizen- 


ship to enjoy the largest measure | 


of personal freedom consistent 
with the welfare of the commu- 
nity, and not in conflict with the 
moral and religious convictions 
of his fellow citizens. While we 
believe that the sanctity of Sun- 
day should be maintained in the 
interests of religion, of public 
morals, and of health, through 
rest from all unnecessary labor 
on that day, we also believe due 
revard should be had to the sen- 


timents and customs of that large | 


portion of the community who 
desire on that day to enjoy some 
orderly and harmless recreation. 
We, therefore, favor and will en- 
deavor to secure such modifica- 


tion of existing laws as will pre- | 


vent blackmail, partiality, and 
oppression, and will enable this 
city to determine for itself by pop- 
ular vote whether the sale of 
food, beverages, and other neces- 
saries shall be permitted on Sun- 
day during such hours and under 


such restrictions as will not in- | 
terfere with religious observance | 


and exercise. 


TAMMANY. 

We favor the enforcement of 
the law, but protest against 
and denounce the discrimina- 
tion that has been made be- 
tween the rich and poor in 
the severe, oppressive, and un- 
intelligent exercise of power 
by the Police Board of this 
city. 

We condemn the employment 
of spies furnished with money 
to induce others to commit vio- 
lations of the law as savoring 
too much of the despotic 
methods of countries whose 
governments deal with their 
people as subjects, not free cit- 
izens. 

The Democratic Party now 
is, as it has ever been, strictly 
in favor of a respectful observ- 
ance of Sunday, especially by 
abstaining on that day from all 
save necessary employment, 
and yet mindful of the right of 
every citizen to the enjoyment 
of worship, comfort, and recre- 
ation according to his own con- 
science and wishes, as far as 
compatible with a due regard 
to the beliefs and desires of 
others. 

It favors the immediate en- 
actment by the next Legislature 
of a modification of the present 
oppressive excise laws, and in 
addition promises to propose to 
_and endeavor to obtain from the 
coming Legislature a law which 
will enable each community to 
determine for itself by popular 
vote whether the sale of food, 
beverages, and all necessaries 
shall be permitted on the first 
_day of the week during certain 
prescribed hours and in a man- 
ner so restricted as not to in- 
terfere with religious observ- 
ances. 


{ 


The Republican organs are eitber—like 7he 7rziune—silent 
on the county excise plank, or—like Zhe Press—commend it 
faintly and emphasize the necessity of defeating Tammany at all 


hazards. The offices to be filled 


are judicial and administrative 


and have in themselves little relation to political issues, but the 
excise question dominates the situation. The feature that is 


deemed especially significant is 


the virtual repudiation by the 


county Republicans of the Warner Miller excise plank in the State 
platform, and their failure to say a word of commendation about 
the efforts of the Police Commission to enforce Sunday closing. 
Following are some press comments : 


“Tho the compromise ticket accepted and nominated by the 


Republican county convention is not satisfactory in its entirety 
to Republicans, and tho the platform is scarcely what they would 
like to see, no one who has given thought to the situation in New 
York will be disposed to find serious fault with it or criticize 
either the nominating committee or the convention. . . . The 
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platform is an expression of the Republican Party's confidence in 
popular government. It is a platform at once liberal and fair. 
Every citizen can stand on it who aims at the complete reforma- 
tion of the city government.”— Zhe Press (Rep.), New York. 


“Whatever errors were committed, they may be overlooked in 
the exigencies of a fight which had narrowed down to the single 
question of Tammany or anti-Tammany, good government 
against bad, the continuance of a reform administration against 
the reestablishment in power of the gang of plunderers and con- 
spirators who make up Tammany Hall. ‘There is hope for the 
‘maintenance of the Sunday laws in the interests of labor and 
morality,’ if another reform victory is achieved in the city and 
the Republican Party thereby strengthened up the State. But 
such hope would be utterly and irretrievably lost should Tam- 
many this fall creep back to power and reinaugurate its unholy 
system of enforcing its own excise law for its own profit.”— 7he 
Mail and Express (Rep.), New York. 

“Thanks to the wisdom of the Republican county leaders, the 
excise issue no longer stands in the way of common action 
against Tammany in the municipal contest. This pledge 
knocks the bottom completely out of the Tammany argument 
that unless Tammany is put on top again there can be no local 
option and no liberalizing revision of the existing Sunday law. 
The Republican Party is a pledge-keeping party. Its word is as 
good as its bond.”— 7he Recorder (Rep.), New York. 

“The success of the union is a triumph of common sense and 
good citizenship. It gives to the voters of the city a chance to 
continue and complete the work of municipal reform upon which 
they made so splendid a beginning last year. It insures the 
practical unanimity of the people of this city in demanding more 
liberal Sunday laws and the right to manage their home concerns 
in their own way. And incidentally it is a vindication of 7he 
World's unremitting opposition to the Rooseveltian crusade and 
of its judgment as to the only chance for a second successful 
reform campaign.”—7he World (Dem.), New York. 


“Are the New York city Republicans stronger or weaker for 
throwing overboard the Republican State platform on the excise 
question, joining hands with confirmed Democratic guerillas, and 
declaring for Sunday liquor-selling? We can not help feeling 
that they would have been stronger if they had stuck to the 
straight road of party loyalty and respect, however rocky it looked 
to many of them. If they had boldly faced the music set for 
them, taken up the Republican platform in good faith, fearlessly 
proclaimed their partizan independence, rallied the believers in 
keeping saloons closed on Sundays, and gone in for an honest, 
dignified, defensible, and sure-enough opposition to their regular 
enemies, they would have had a much finer prospect of victory 
than the gloomy one in which they are mourning to-day.”— 7he 
Sun (Dem.), New York. 


“The rank dishonesty of such declarations in the middle of the 
partizan platform of a Republican county convention is made 
palpable by its absolute contradiction of the platform of the State 
convention of the same party. . Any man, Democrat or Re- 
publican, German or native American, who is deluded into voting 
for the Republican legislative ticket by this excise plank, when 
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he would not otherwise vote for it, must be a very simple person, 
and he will surely find himself disappointed next winter, if he 
helps to make the Legislature Republican, for no Republican 
Legislature will pass a lawin harmony with this plank. It could 
not, after the adoption of the Warner Miller doctrine at Saratoga, 
without a stultification of the party and a loss of strength where 
alone it has strength.”"— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


“The union of all the elements opposed to the rule of Tam- 
many, which now seems assured as the result of last night’s con- 
ventions, is of far greater importance than the nomination of any 
individual candidate, or the recognition of the numerical superi- 
ority, or the ascendancy for any other reason of any one of the 
parties to the alliance.”"— 7he 7ribune (Rep.), New York. 


“We are sorry to hear that the Good Government clubs propose 
to keep their ticket in the field and ask people to vote for it at the 
election. . . . In turning themselves into a party, with a ticket 
and candidates, and trying their strength at the polls, and invi- 
ting people to take heart by counting them, they are giving way 
to a very common but often foolish and mischievous American 
impulse—the impulse which creates all the ‘organization,’ from 
which the city has suffered so much. It is very difficult to get 
even a dozen Americans together in a room for any work of re- 
form, without having to face a proposal to become a party, and 
select candidates, and make ‘claims.’” — 7he Evening Post 
(dnd.), New York. 


“That the Republicans in their couaty convention have had 


to, molens volens, make a concession to the cause of personal 
liberty by adopting the State Democracy's recommendation for a 
more liberal Sunday law is a pleasing triumph for public opinion. 
About the meaning of this concession in a program which still 
upholds the Miller plank of the Saratoga platform opinions may 
be very different. . . . The convention contributed nothing to 
the solution of the difficult problems which the election presents, 
and it is high time for those who have to choose between the Re- 
publican machine and Tammanydom to organize a protest and 
declare that they will bend neither to Platt nor to Croker.”— 7he 
Staats-Zeitung (Ind.), New York. 


Lord Sackville’s ‘‘ Vindication.’’—In a pamphlet printed “for 
private circulation,” Lord Sackville, who, as Sackville-West, was 
British Minister to Washington from 1881 to 1889, gives his ver- 
sion of the “ Murchison letter” episode which resulted in his sum- 
mary dismissal from his post. It will be remembered that an 
alleged Englishman who signed himself Murchison wrote to the 
Minister asking for advice in regard to the political situation, and 
that the Minister advised him to support Mr. Cleveland rather 
than Mr. Harrison. The publication of this letter by the Repub- 
lican national committee created a sensation, and Mr. Bayard, 
who was then Secretary of State, sent the Minister his passports. 


- In his pamphlet Lord Sackville makes a bitter personal attack on 


President Cleveland and Mr. Bayard, and charges them with 
duplicity, cowardice, and trickery. The Administration, he 
says, was actuated by no other motive than the desire to placate 
the Irish and show itself intensely anti-English, and he declares 
that his own life was in danger on more than one occasion owing 
to the hostility of the Irish element. As Lord Sackville is on the 
retired diplomatic list, some American papers suggest that the 
English Government ought to disavow his charges. In the 
press at large, however, the attack is receiving very little seri- 
ous attention. It is generally pronounced a blunder, and is held 
to afford additional proof of lack of tact and discretion. In 
London, some papers sympathize with Lord Sackville, while 
others agree substantially with 7he Telegraph, which says: “A 
foolish, ill-mannered, ill-timed, and ill-made pamphlet has been 
issued by Lord Sackville, with the purpose of injuring the repu- 
tation of Mr. Bayard, now the United States Ambassador, charg- 
ing him with being a political trickster and a consistent and de- 
termined enemy of England. The whole thing is so full of 
thoughtless bitterness that it is not worth while to reproduce any 
part of the brochure. We only hope that the common sense and 
practical judgment of the English and American public will treat 
this uacalled-for attack with contemptuous disdain.” 





RAGGED RILEY: ‘‘ Say, Cul, w’y do dey call dem no-drink laws de excise 
laws?” 

Wm. Wraggles: **’Cos de poperlace has to ex’cise so hard ter get er drink 
Sunday.”’— 7he Journal, Minneapolis. 
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GENERAL MAHONE’S UNIQUE CAREER. 


HE death of ex-Senator Mahone, the Virginia Republican 
leader and ex-Confederate General, closes one of the most 
remarkable political careers in American history. Republicans 
have regarded him as the best representative of the New South, 
while Democrats, 





attributing his de- [Mp Sach Geer Ta Se] 
sertion of their party eae 
to pure expediency, 
have held him in 
contempt as a politi- 


cal trimmer. 
General Mahone 
was born in 1826, 
and his early edu- 
cation was secured 
under the most un- 
favorable  circum- 
stances. In 1847 he 
was graduated at 
the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, and 
until the opening of 
the Civil War he 
was engaged in en- 
gineering. In 1861 
he joined the Con- 


federate army, and —eEEEE 
EX-SENATOR MAHONE, 











remained in active 
service throughout the war, gaining distinction and the title of 
Major-General by bravery and military talent. General Lee is 
said to have entertained great admiration for him and to have re- 
garded him asa possible successor. At the close of the war he 
resumed practise as engineer, and did not enter active political 
life until 1869. 


We reproduce the following sketch of General Mahone’s po- 
litical career from 7he New York Tribune: 


“His prominence in politics dates from about 1869. In that 
year the old-school Democrats of Virginia, in their convention, 
denounced the war amendments and reconstruction measures. 
A large element of the party revolted at this action, believing 
that it would seriously retard the material advancement of the 
State. This element lacked a leader, till General Mahone, with 
a few others, issued a call for a convention of ‘the liberal-minded 
men of the State’—a phrase that was well understood to cover 
opposition to the Democratic program. The convention met, 
nominated Gilbert C. Walker, a Northern man for governor, ac- 
cepted the reconstruction measures, and adopted for the new 
party the name of ‘True and Liberal Republicans of Virginia.’ 

“Their candidates were elected, but the regular Democrats 
afterward, when General Mahone withdrew to give attention to 
his rapidly growing railroad interests, gained control of the 
organization and repudiated Mahone’s platform. In 1873, being 
driven out of his railroad business by the panic, General Mahone 
turned his attention again to politics, and undertook the reorgan- 
ization of his liberal party. Under his direction the movement 
rapidly grew. In 1879 the Mahone party defeated the regula: 
Democrats, carrying both branches of the Legislature and, in duc 
time, electing their leader to the United States Senate. The 
issue upon which this battle was fought was the payment of the 
Virginia State debt, the new party favoring its ‘readjustment, ’ 
or practical repudiation in part, upon certain conditions. Th 
contention of Mahone and his followers was that the State was 
bankrupt, that the debt was so great, amounting, under th 
measures proposed by ex-Secretary McCulloch, of the Unit 
States Treasury, for adjustment, to over $33,000,000, that thi 
interest could not be paid. The ‘readjusters’ contended that 01 
third of the debt existing at the beginning of the war should have 
been thrown off as rightly belonging to West Virginia, and tha! 
the arrears of interest accruing during the war and reconstruct! 
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periods should be ruled out. Upon these propositions the read- 
justers came into full power in the State. 

“When General Mahone entered the Senate of the United States 
in 1881 he was generally regarded as an unknown political quan- 
tity, and parties were so evenly divided in that body that his vote 
was considered of the utmost importance. For some time the 
Democrats claimed him, and showered their blandishments upon 
him, in the hope that he would act with them; but the leaders of 
the Republican Party felt no misgivings, and they were not in 
the least surprised when he took his place in theirranks. He 
was a believer in the doctrine of protection to American indus- 
tries; and he held that it was only through the Republican Party 
that political and commercial fair play could be obtained. 
Throughout his career as a Senator of the United States he was 
a firm and consistent supporter of the party whose cause he 
espoused when he threw off the yoke of the Virginia Bourbons. 

“Since General Mahone left Congress he had been a familiar 
figure about the Capitol. During the last session of Congress he 
spent considerable time between the Senate and House, looking 
after a bill under consideration for the purchase of certain prop- 
erty from him for a site for a new Government printing-office. 
The provision was passed as a part of one of the appropriation 
bills, but was stricken out at the last moment.” 


The Democratic view of General Mahone is expressed in the 
sketch given by 7he New York Times, which says: 

“Mahone was a tyrant in power. He used his opportunities, 
when he could control patronage, with utter selfishness and a 
gross disregard for the efficiency of the public service. His con- 
version from the Democratic to the Republican Party was a 
movement for the sake of expediency not the result of a change 
of conviction. Asa Democrat there is reason to believe that he 
resorted to the use of tissue ballots to accomplish by fraud re- 
sults not otherwise attainable, yet as a Republican he was a 
vehement shouter for a change of Virginia laws to secure ‘honest’ 
and Republican elections.” 


in Virginia the disposition is shown to remember only the great 
services rendered by General Mahone. 7he /ndex-Afppeal, Pe- 
tersburg, says: 


“The time has not come when his character can be dispassion- 
ately judged. That as a soldier his capacity approached genius 
seems to us undeniable, and his talent for the organization and 
leadership of men in civil life was hardly less pronounced. He 
attracted enthusiastic friendships and was the object of bitter 
animosities. To his admirers he was without fault; to his op- 
ponents he was without virtue. When the balance shall be struck 
by posterity he will perhaps be seen to have shared with our 
humanity good and evil gifts.” 





American Sympathy with Cuba.—Attorney-General Harmon, 
replying to a letter of inquiry, has stated that the law imposes 
severe punishment on every person who in any way takes part in 
fitting out military expeditions to aid an insurrection ina friendly 
country, but that there is no law prohibiting American citizens 
from expressing their sentiments individually or in public meet- 
ings on the Cuban question. But, adds Mr. Harmon in his letter, 
as this country is at peace with Spain and enjoying advantages 
under treaty with her, “it behooves all American citizens who 
have respect for the laws or obligations of their country to be 
neutral in word as well as in deed,” and the holding of public 
meetings in favor of the insurrection “would be discourteous in 
the highest degree toa friendly power, and tend to embarrass and 
obstruct the Government of the United States.” These remarks 
are severely criticized in a number of newspapers. Thus 7he 
New York Sun thinks that it was pure impertinence for the 
Attorney-General to go outside of his proper function and, in ad- 


dition to declaring the law, prescribed to his inquirer what opin- 
ions he should hold and utter. It says further: “Such a mon- 
Strous doctrine could only be preached by a man grossly ignorant 
of our own Republic's obligations, and blind to the innumerable 
precedents which redound to the honor of our people... . 
Attorney-General Harmon has disgraced himself and he has dis- 
graced the Cleveland Administration .by the letter in which he 
seeks to gag the instinctive fellow feeling of Americans for other 
peoples combating for liberty. Are we to heed the detestable 


injunction to be neutral even in word, when our neighbors, galled 
by intolerable tyranny. are fighting the good fight for freedom ? 
f we were capable of such neutrality we could not read our 
fathers’ record without a flush of shame.” 
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THE “UNWRITTEN LAW” 


THIRD TERMS. 


N spite of the persistent talk about President Cleveland’s can- 
didacy for another Presidential term, it is generally re- 
garded as unlikely that the “unwritten law” against third terms 
will become a political issue. 


AGAINST 


In view, however, of the denial, 
by Senator Gray and other prominent supporters of the President, 
that the third-term question is at all involved in the movement 
for Mr. Cleveland’s renomination, it is interesting to inquire 
into the genesis and subsequent history of this “unwritten law” of 
our politics. How did this “law” come into existence, and why 
has it remained vital? ‘These questions are answered in an elab- 
orate article (Zimes-Herald, Chicago, October 6) by Prof. H. 
H. von Holst, of the Chicago University, who is well known asa 
constitutional and historical author. ‘The general assumption is 
that the “law” dates back to the time of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, but Professor von Holst thinks that this view needs 
qualification. Asa matter of fact Washington furnished no basis 
for the “law,” for he never gave expression to any sentiment 
against a third term, and merely declared in his Address that 
patriotism “did not forbid” his retirement. Nevertheless the 
Professor thinks that a valuable precedent was established by 


Washington. We quote: 


“Whatever one may think of the ‘unwritten law,’ it is incon- 
testable that Washington rendered a great service to the country 
by retiring at the time he did. The elder Wolcott wrote October 
3, 1796: ‘As reluctant as I feel at the retirement of the President, 
I believe, upon reflection, it is probable he has chosen the proper 
time, both for himself and the country. Matters will be brought 
to a test.’ He was right, and there was nothing the country 
stood more in need of than that matters were brought to a test. 
If the country still could not spare Washington—if he was wrong 
when he wrote, ‘If any circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary’'—then the Constitution was 
worthless or the people were unfit for a republic, z.e¢., for self- 
government. A republic depending on the public virtues, the 
prestige, and the influence of one man is a bubble which any 
straw can prick. Soon the country would anyway have to do 
without its greatest citizen, but it was of irmmense value that the 
people learned to do so while he was still among them. Wash- 
ington conferred an inestimable boon upon them by compelling 
them thus early to recognize an unwritten but immutable law and 
to act in obedience to it—a viable republic and an indispensable 
man are incompatible conceptions; the vitality of a republic de- 
pends upon the spirit of the people and the character of its insti- 
tutions.” 

Continuing his historical review, Professor von Holst finds that 
Jefferson did not consider Washington's precedent binding and 
that the people at that time did not regard it as “a law.” In 
Jackson’s days nobody thought of any “unwritten law,” and 
“Adams said that Jackson might be re-elected not only once, but 


twice or thrice.” For thirty years thereafter there was no occa- 
sion to refer to the Washington precedent, and it was not till 
1874, when a third term for Grant began to be discussed, that 
directed to the 


attention Grant 


“boom” was virtually extinct, and “the politicians longed for a 


was question. In the 


1575 


new deal.” Professor von Holst continues: 


“Therefore they most gladly availed themselves of the good 
chance to pose as sterling defenders of sound principles. On 
December 15,1875, Mr. Springer moved in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the precedent 
established by Washington and other Presidents of the United 
States, in retiring from the Presidential office after their second 
term, has become, by universal concurrence, a part of our Repub. 
lican system of government, and that any departure from this 
time-honored custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions. ’ 

“The yeas and nays were ordered without debate. The reso- 
lution was adopted—233 yeas, 18 nays; not voting, 38. The 
unwritten law was at last formally recognized and promulgated, 
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and the immediate representatives of the people had done it by 
an almost unanimous vote. Who would after this be bold and 
ruthless enough ever to call it into question and deny its binding 
force.” 


In 1875 several Republican State conventions, including Ohio’s, 
passed similar resolutions, yet in 1880 Ohio laughed down a mo- 
tion reaffirming those resolutions. What had brought about this 
change? According to Professor von Holst, Grant’s two years’ 
journey around the world, with its triumphs and honors, so in- 
fluenced the American people that the politicians saw an excellent 
opportunity to start another Grant boom. The result was the 
great seven-days’ contest at Chicago, which, however, ended in 
the defeat of the Grantites. This defeat is attributed by many 
to the opposition of Blaine and his followers, but Professor 
von Holst disputes the claim. He thinks it was due to those Re- 
publicans who deprecated alike the Grantand Blaine infatuations 
and who were determined to defeat Grant, in the event of his 
nomination, by abstention from voting. With these men the un- 
written law was but a secondary consideration, which they would 
not have urged against anybody but Grant, of whose military 
rule and methods they were afraid. These men wanted a gov- 
ernment of law and of nothing but law, and Grant seemed to 
stand for military strength andarbitraryrule. ‘This reasoning,” 
says Professor von Holst, “was the rock on which the managers 
of the Grant boom ran aground. The ‘unwritten law,’ however, 
issued most pitiably ruffled from the fierce tussle. To causes 
which had little or nothing to do with it was it due that it was not 
lustily, nay, with unfeigned contempt, kicked overboard.” Com- 
ing to the present situation, the Professor says that the anti-Grant 
considerations of 1880 do not apply to-day, because Cleveland is 
not a politicians’ candidate and because he is trusted and liked 
by the masses. The desire for his renomination betokens an 
unusually healthy state of public sentiment, and there is no 
Special danger ina third term for him. But how about the gen- 
eral reasons against third terms—‘“the unwritten law”? These 
remain in full force, according to Professor von Holst, and he 
therefore decidedly opposes the present third-term movement. 
He says: 


“Tf all this be granted, would that warrant our consigning that 
time-hallowed tradition tothe historical lumber-room? I for one 
answer unqualifiedly and emphatically, no. .. . 

“Cleveland does not owe his success to his being a political 
genius. To hissterling character is it due that, taking all in all, 
he ranks among the very best and most meritorious Presidents 
the United States has had. Intellectually he is not a giant, but 
only a good-sized man, less keen than clear and more soberly 
judicious than creative. Few, if any, will takeexception to these 
assertions. 

“If they be true, it is, however, palpable that to insist upon a 
third term for him for the reasons stated is to cast a slur upon the 
American people. Are we, a nation of seventy millions, to con- 
fess to ourselves and to proclaim to the world that one of the 
great national parties has to boast of only one man whose char- 
acter can be fully depended on and besides carries a good square 
head on his shoulders? ‘Oh, no!’ we are told, ‘of course, there 
are a number of them, but the difficulty is to find them.’ I an- 
swer: It is the business of the people to find them. They must 
do it, unless they are resigned into traveling on a royal road to 
political stolidity and dotage. ‘Howso? Why go to the trouble 
and run the risk of making, after all, a mistake, when the right 
man has been found already?’ The answer is simple. We can 
not commit to any one right man the care of working out our 
political salvation. What we need above all and at all times is 
the right people, and a democratic republic does not have the 
right people if thé people do not see to it that they have always 
an ample stock of right men on hand. Unless we do that we will 
go smoothly to the dogs. As Washington rendered the country 
a great service by compelling it to do without him after the close 
of the second term, so the best thing Cleveland can now do for 
his party is to insist upon its looking out for another leader.” 


Still, while urging deference to the anti-third term tradition, 
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Professor von Holst deprecates the loose talk of those who would 
confer upon it the character of a real unwritten law. To do so, 
he says, would be mischievous folly. It would tie our hands and 
indicate self-distrust. The completion of civil service reform 
will sweep away all apprehension of military rule, and all reason 
for such an unwritten law will disappear. We must remember, 
says Professor von Holst, that in extraordinary emergencies it 
may be of vital importance to have the liberty to grant third 
terms. “Who will contend to-day that in 1864 the people ought 
not to have been at liberty to reelect Lincoln, if it had happened 
to be for the third instead of the second term ?” 





THE PARTIES AND THE GREENBACK ISSUE. 


ETIREMENT of the greenbacks and the withdrawal of the 
Government from the banking business would seem to be 
the “new issue,” the next great question in national politics. 
The New York Democrats, in their platform, have demanded the 
retirement of the greenbacks without indicating any substitute 
for them, while the Massachusetts Democrats have gone further 
and declared that “the untaxed notes of State or National banks 
shall be the only credit currency.” So far as the retirement of 
the greenbacks is concerned, a number of leading Republican 
organs, such as 7he Courant, Hartford, The Advertiser and 
The Transcript, both of Boston, have joined the large section 
of the Democratic and Independent press which is persistently 
advocating the affirmative of the proposition, but the demand for 
surrendering the issue of the currency to private hands has so far 
received no Republican support. Mr. George Gunton, who, asa 
protectionist economist, generally sympathizes with the Republi- 
can position, favors the Democratic attitude on this “new issue” 
and censures the Republican Party for its backwardness and con- 
servatism. Discussing the question in his Social Economis/ 
(October), Mr. Gunton writes as follows: 


“The Republican Party is traditionally the party which sees 
the needs of the hour and is not afraid to take the responsibility 
of rising to the necessities of the occasion. It has hitherto been 
the party of the new, but on the money question, particularly cur- 
rency and banking, it seems timid to the degree of weakness. It 
acts like one trying to live on the reputation of hisancestors. Its 
present position seems to be that of maintaining zm” statu guo, 
without amendment, every fiscal institution with whose enactment 
it has been identified. Like Lot’s wife, the Republicans seem 
too much disposed to look back, when the time has come to hustle 
forward and get out of the way of the brimstone. ‘This is not 
the position of progressive statesmanship. The money question 
is here and must be dealt with. To dodge is to fail. The green- 
backs and the present national banks, which the exigencies of the 
Civil War made necessary, were comparatively efficient so long 
as the immense prosperity under a protective régime prevailed. 
In other words, the fiscal defects were not sufficient to neutralize 
the industrial advantages of our protective policy, but with the 
first blow at our industrial prosperity their bad features revealed 
themselves, and our bottomless treasury, bond issues, and con- 
stant fiscal uncertainty is the result. 

“This evil, having revealed itself, will not be removed by the 
mere return of prosperity, nor by a simple decrease in the rev- 
enues. ‘The holes in the Treasury have been discovered. Bank 
ing syndicates have learned that through the instrumentality of 
the greenbacks they can ‘hold up’ the Government for millions at 
pleasure. To secure the Treasury against this fiscal highwayry 
the Government must be put beyond the coercive power of any 
banking combination. As we have said, no mere reparation of 
the revenues, or improvement of the tariff, or return to prosperity 
will dothis. It can only be done by removing the instrument by 
which the ‘holding-up’ process is perpetrated—the greenbacks.” 


Mr. Gunton praises President Cleveland and Controller Eckels 
for their “advanced ground” on the greenback question, and re- 
grets that such Republican leaders as Sherman, Harrison, Reed. 
and McKinley have not been equally alert and progressive. He 
adds, however, that the President has said nothing about a sub- 
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stitute for the greenbacks, the withdrawal of which would con- 
tract the currency and cause disaster. Mr. Gunton’s own positive 
ideas on the subject are expressed in the subjoined extracts, from 
which it appears that he favors essentially the same plan which 
“Matthew Marshall” advocates—the restoration of a “‘ Bank of the 
United States :” ; 


“Only by private banking on the Government debt can we lift 
the burden of $346,000,000 in Government notes off the shoulders 
of the Government itself and transfer it to the bankers. Only by 
banking on the Government debts can we entitle every merchant 
in the country who needs gold for paying customs duties to draw 
acheck on his bank payable in gold. Chase conceived in part 
the scheme of a set of institutions which would supply the need 
for banking institutions by the people. But he gave the arch no 
keystone. He supplied no institution which would relieve the 
Government of its banking business and make its own banking 
solvent. The wheel was left without a hub. In so doing he 
created an exigency which will seem to be overwhelmingly dis- 
astrous until some Hamilton or Gallatin steps torward and says 
to the Third Bank of the United States as God in the beginning 
said unto the light— Ze. 

“The institution, syndicate, or bank which performs the most 
gigantic financial service ever performed for a government—that 
of rescuing it from bankruptcy—must havea power, permanence, 
and capital proportionate to its task. It can not meet in Febru- 
ary and dissolve in October. It must act within the law, and not 
without or above the law. It must have its headquarters in the 
United States, not in London. It must hold the revenues and 
receive the deposits of the Government year in and year out. It 
must combine in its directory the best faculties of our Govern- 
ment officials and the most responsible representatives of banking 
and business. It must have a financial power towering above 
that of the Bank of England or of France, as the exigency which 
calls it into existence is greater than any which gave rise to either 
of those institutions, yet it must be federal and diffused in its 
capital and loans, as were the former ‘Banks of the United 
States,’ so that their benefits were most felt where banking cap- 
italwas most needed. Such an institution would become as pop- 
ular as the flag, and as dear to American hearts as the Union—of 
which it would be the chief servitor in every industrial aspect. 
Banks are popular in Canada, Scotland, England, and even in 
France. That they should be unpopular in the United States is 
only a proof that they are not yet so constructed as to do the work 
they ought to do.” 


The Present Silver Situation.—One of the leading anti-silver 
statesmen, Charles S. Fairchild, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, in 
a Forum article on the silver situation, warns the “sound-money” 
men against over-confidence and undue emphasis on the negative 
aspects of the currency problem. While, he says, the silver 
movement has certainly been declining, it will not do to assume 
that it is dead. Much has been done to enlighten the people on 
the silver issue, he continues, and the business revival has pow- 
erfully reinforced the educational efforts, but it will be safer to 
keep up the campaign of education until the national conventions 
shall have been held. But this campaign, he adds, should no 
longer be confined within the negative limits of the past; there 
is plenty of constructive work which can not be prudently 
neglected. We quote: ‘“‘Those who wish to see our people de- 
livered from the perils, which will ever be present so long as we 
have a currency issued under systems that are in violation of the 
laws of nature and of sound business principles, should not hold 
this negative attitude much longer: if they do currency evils will 
surely return to our harm; for it can not be gainsaid that our 
currency is not based upon sound business principles, and that it 
does violate the laws of nature. This affirmative work will be 
full of difficulties, for those who have been united in negation 
will surely be disunited when it is undertaken; and yet it must 
be undertaken, and that soon, not only to avert dangers that come 
from the inherent defects of present systems, but also to forestall 
proposals for legislation and governmental interference that will 
be still more pernicious. In my opinion, safety lies in one direc- 
tion only, and that is to sever Government from currency to the 
utmost extent possible. All other effort will be but adding dan- 
ger to danger and worse to bad.” ’ 
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LIGHT ON THE CASE OF PROFESSOR BEMIS. 


T last Professor Bemis has broken his silence and issued a 
statement embodying his view of the causes which led to 

his resignation, upon the request of President Harper, of his 
position in the University of Chicago. The statement was 
prompted by an indirect reference to the case in President 
Harper’s address on Convocation Day as well as by references 
said to have been made by President Harper in private conversa- 
tions which reflect on Professor Bemis's character and standing. 
Without expressly saying so, Professor Bemis leaves the impres- 
sion that he deems his views on labor and municipal questions 
President 
Harper's indirect denial of the rumors regarding Professor 


to have rendered him unacceptable to the University. 


Bemis’s retirement was as follows: 


“The University has been, in a conspicuous way, the recipient 
of large gifts of money from wealthy men. In absolutely no 
single case has any man who has given so much as one dollar to 
the University sought by word or act, either directly or indirectly, 
to control or even to influence the policy of the University in 
reference to the teachings of its professors in the departments of 
political economy, history, political science, or sociology. To be 
still more explicit, neither John D. Rockefeller, Charles T. 
Yerkes, Martin A. Ryerson, Marshall Field, Silas B. Cobb, 
Sidney Kent, George C. Walker, nor any other benefactér of the 
University has ever uttered a syllable or written a word in criti- 
cism of any theory advocated by any professor in any department 
of the University.” 


Referring to this denial, as well as to private utterances, Pro- 
fessor Bemis, in his statement, says: 


“TI was to devote at first two thirds of the college vear to uni- 
versity extension. But I insisted, as a condition of leaving what 
all assured me was practically a life position at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity to go to Chicago in 1892, that I should not only have one 
third of the year for inside or class teaching, but that I should 
have a gradual increase of it. Both the presidents and the heads 
of the departments of economics and sociology gave me this 
assurance, as has often been admitted. January 5, 1894, Presi- 
dent Harper wrote me: ‘I hoped that a time passed there would 
be opportunity for your doing a larger amount of work in the 
University proper.’ 

‘““Now what I wish the president to do is not to give a general 
denial of ).r. Rockefeller’s having criticized ‘any theory ad- 
vanced by any professor,’ but to explain why the above ‘hope’ 
and understanding were not carried out, and what he meant by 
the following in the letter above quoted : ‘Instead of the opportu- 
nity becoming better for work on your part in the University 
proper, the doors seem to be closing. Iam persuaded that 
in the long run you can do in another institution, because of the 
peculiar circumstances here, a better and more satisfactory work 
to yourself than you can do here. Iam personally very much 
attached to you. You are, however, man of the world enough to 
know that, unless one is in the best environment, he can not 
work to the best advantage. You are so well known and your 
ability so widely recognized that there will be surely no difficulty 
in securing for you a good position, one in which you will be 
monarch, and one in which you will be, above all things else, 
independent.’ 

“T have never had occasion to doubt the president's implication 
above that ‘the peculiar circumstances,’ and the ‘environment’ 
at the University were the true explanation of its action.” 

Professor Bemis quotes from other letters of President Harper 
to show that his retirement had not been caused by any unfitness 
for his position and that the president had repeatedly expressed 
great satisfaction with his work. One of these letters, dated 
March 7, 1895, said: “It is not a question of competency ; simply, 
the general situation is against you here. Of course you are an 
A No. 1 man, just as much as when we got you, but you are a 
misfit here.” 

After further evidence of the same general character, Professor 
Bemis concludes as follows : 


“The benumbing influence of acertain class of actual or hoped- 
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for endowments, whether this influence is directly exerted by 
donors or only instinctly felt by university authorities and in- 
structors, is a grave danger now confronting some of the best 
institutions. 

“A wealthy and leading trustee of the University spoke to me 
in 1893 of ‘our side’ in some club discussion of a noted strike. 
By ‘our side’ you mean——?’ I asked. ‘Why, the capitalists’ 
side,of course,’ was the quick reply. 

“To a gentleman of unquestioned veracity the president, when 
referring to me, said in substance: ‘It is all very well to sympa- 
thize with the workingmen, but we get our money from those on 
the other side and we can’t afford to offend them.’ 

“Altogether aside from my personal interest in the question is 
the far larger issue of the subjection of college teaching to any 
lower aims than the pursuit of truth.” 


We append some comments on the present phase of the Harper- 
Bemis controversy. 


An Unfortunate yet Natural Condition.—‘‘The statement 
made by Professor Bemis of the reasons which, in his opinion, 
led to the dissolution of his connection with the University of 
Chicago points to a condition of affairs that is unfortunate, and 
yet at the same time exceedingly natural. If Mr. Rockefeller, 
the head of the Standard Oil combination, or Mr. Yerkes, the 
street railway monopolist of Chicago, and others of their class, 
make large donations of money to the University that has been 
built up:in this Western metropolis, it would be expecting too 
much of them to suppose that they would look on with entire in- 
difference when one of the professors connected with the Uni- 
versity began an attack upon the economic and social system 
by means of which their fortunes were built up and maintained, 
and if, as alleged, they said nothing themselves, the president of 
the University could not fail to feel for them. Knowing the 


character and methods of some of the men, and the rapidity with: 


which in their case action follows thought, the fact that they 
have permitted these criticisms to go on for two years or more is 
indicative of extraordinary self-control on their part, and the con- 
trol which Dr. Harper, as president of the University, has suc- 
ceeded in gaining over them. 

“We do not mean by this that Professor Bemis has been at 
fault. It is possible that the doctrine that he has been preaching 
is one that must prevail if the free political and industrial institu- 
tions of this country are to be perpetuated. But because a man 
deserves to be beaten, the blows that are given him are not wel- 
comed, and the resentment occasioned by a deserved criticism is 
often much more intense than that which is aroused by an 
uncalled-for assault. It seems to us that there was a great deal 
of force in Professor Bemis’s quotation of President Harper’s 
remark, that ‘the general situation is against you here.’”— 7he 
Herald, Boston. 


No Direct Interference was Necessary.—‘‘ Professor Bemis 
could not endow a college or a cat. Dr. Harper was compelled 
to go to rich men. The response was extraordinary. No such 
achievement asthe doctor’sisrecorded. The Chicago University 
sprang into existence full-armed, like Minerva from the brains of 
Jove. The doctor is one of the best collectors that ever lived in 
the tide of time. It was not in human nature, certainly not in 
Dr. Harper’s nature, to turn upon the people who had placed the 
tremendous amount of funds in his hands wherewith to construct 
the buildings of the college and endow chairs therein, and permit 
the seat of learning which their money had created to be a propa- 
gandist against them. 

‘““Generous people who do not endow colleges might like to 
have it otherwise. Professor Bemis talked freely. There is 
nothing to show that he did not talk respectfully, but he hurt the 
feelings of wealthy men and his utility as a professor at the Uni- 
versity was ended. Dives never cares to have Lazarus point out 
his imperfections. Wealth winces when learning speaks slight- 
ingly of its methods. The Chicago University knows on which 
side its bread is buttered. 

“Let us pour Standard oil upon these troubled waters.”— The 
Chronicle, Chicago. 


Free Investigation, but Not Free Propaganda.—“ [The state- 
ment] only confirms the impression which previously existed, 
that he was asked to step down and out because of his public 
utterances on labor matters—utterances which reflected his con- 
victions and the theories which he taught. . 
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“This much being established, it only remains to be considered 
whether or not the pressure brought to bear upon the deposed 
savant can be justified on the ground of right. Regarded in the 
abstract, scientific inquiry should be independent of any influence 
which may tend to prevent the attainment of impartial results. 
If the student of social phenomena is to be hampered in his work 
by a careful regard for individual beliefs and prejudices; if he is 
so placed that he must exercise the greatest care so as to avoid 
offending some oue; if, in other words, he occupies the position 
of dependence which exists between employer and employee, his 
work will possess little value; truth will be sacrificed to expedi- 
ency. In any department of science the investigator should be 
free to pursue the aim unerringly, which is to discover truth and 
banish falsehood. At the same time, however, man is fallible. 
and may form erroneous conclusions. Frequently much mischief 
may be done by disclosing partial results which, owing to their 
incompleteness, are untrustworthy. The conscientious person, 
therefore, refrains from expressing opinions until he has probed 
to the bottom. 

“The enforced retirement of Professor Bemis does not empha- 
size the conflict between capital and labor, it merely means that 
investigation and propaganda are entirely separate and distinct. 
—The Herald, Baltimore. 


“Founded by one who, more than any other man in this coun- 
try, stands for the supremacy of corporations, the University of 
Chicago can not escape the influence of environment. It must 
bend to the will of its creator, as laws, courts, legislatures, and 
administrations have bent to the same influence. ‘The pity is 
that an agency capable of so great a power for good should be the 
pliant thing in the hands of selfish greed."—FEvening Press, 
Chicago. 

“As the case now stands, there was not a shadow of dissatis- 
faction with Professor Bemis, either personally or professionally, 
on the part of those in charge of the University. If he was dis- 
charged simply because Messrs. Rockefeller and Yerkes did not 
like his views, a grievous blow has been struck at the freedom of 
teaching in the United States.”"— 7he News, /ndianapolis. 


A SENSATIONAL LABOR REPORT. 


REMARKABLE report which differs greatly from the reg- 
ular labor report has been issued by the Labor Bureau of 
Illinois. It deals with the subject of taxation, and, after devo- 
ting several hundred pages to proving that the Illinois methods of 
levying and collecting taxes are grossly unfair and vicious, 
recommends the adoption of the single-tax system, or the Henry 
George plan of putting taxes on land values alone. The report 
epitomizes the results of the investigation as follows: 


“1, The tax laws of the State are systematically violated by 
fraudulent evasions and misrepresentations, supplemented by 
perjury. 

“2. In a lawless rivairy between assessors to make the assess- 
ment valuations of their own localities lower proportionately than 
elsewhere, Cook county escapes a fair proportion of general taxes 
as compared with other counties, Chicago as compared with the 
remainder of Cook county, and the rich as compared with the 
poor. 

“3. Through the assessment of buildings at higher proportion- 
ate valuation than land, buildings in Chicago are taxed much 
more than land, which forces an undue proportion of taxes upon 
the poor and people in moderate circumstances. 

“4. Discriminating undervaluations, indirect taxes, and ten- 
derness toward landed interests in Chicago, besides overburden- 
ing the laboring class with taxes, are diminishing opportunities 
for employment, dangerously concentrating ownership of land, 
and generally promoting the interests of the very rich at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community.” 


In proof of these statements, it is shown that the valuation of 
personalty has decreased since 1873 in spite of the enormous in- 
crease of actual values; that Cook county, the richest in th: 
State, makes a smaller return than any other of the more or less 
important counties: that Chicago real estate is often assessed at 
15 and io per cent. of its value, and that cheap residences are 
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assessed at a far higher rate than luxurious residences. The 
order of valuation is shown to be as follows: vacant land, very 
low; luxurious residences, somewhat higher; business buildings, 
still higher; cheap residences, highest of all. 


REAL AND TAX VALUES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF CHICAGO 
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Republican Defeat in Indianapolis.—The municipal election 
in Indianapolis, ex-President Harrison’s home, resulted in a 
sweeping Democratic victory. Two years ago the Republicans 
elected the Mayor by a majority of 3,700, and now the Democratic 
majority is about 4,000. The “revolution” is gen- 
erally attributed to local causes. The friends of 
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A number of recommendations are made in the report, the chief 
of which are: the substitution of “site value taxation (the single 
tax)” for the present method by the State; the separation of the 
sources of State and local revenue; the separation of improve- 
ments from land values in tax returns; and a law permitting each 
county to adopt its own method of taxation. 

The report has been widely commented upon, and while its 
statistics are not disputed, it is claimed that the radical sugges- 
tions do not necessarily follow from the premises. Simpler re- 
forms, it is said, would restore equality of taxation and render 
the single tax totally unnecessary. 
(Dem.) says regarding the report: 


The Chicago Chronicle 


“It is matter of current notoriety that under the taxing system 
in Illinois the rich escape bearing their just burden. Everybody 
knows that the workman’s cottage is assessed at a vastly greater 
proportion of its value than is the rich man’s mansion. Nobody 
can be unaware that the man who improves his business property 
is taxed for his enterprise, while the man who holds his Jand 
vacant that he may reap the profit from its increasing value due 
to neighboring improvements in large measure escapes taxation. 
As for the methods adopted to escape taxation of personal prop- 
erty they are notorious, scandalous, scoundrelly. The bureau 
report gives statistics which show how great is the fraud annually 
perpetrated on the State. Common talk among men, however, 
has long since made the extent of that fraud and the methods of 
perpetrating it widely familiar. 

“In the city of Chicago there is not a single assessor who has 
not repeatedly violated his oath of office, while if there be a citi- 
zen who has not perjured himself in making out his schedule of 
personal property he is so lost in the great mass of tax-evaders 
as to have no reward for his integrity except, perhaps, a clear 
conscience. Perjury and tax-dodging are the rule, not the excep- 
tion. The best citizens join init. The richer—and, therefore, 
the better--they are, the greater in their proportion of their just 
tribute to State and municipality which they evade paying. The 
rich man can employ a discreet and diplomatic go-between to 
reduce his taxes; the poor man must pay up or be sold out. 
Never was there better illustration of the pessimistic but incon- 
trovertible axiom of holy writ: ‘To him that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.’ , 

“The copious illustration, the immense volume of authoritative 
Statistics with which this report is supported, will make it a doc- 
ument of nationalimportance. Its keynote is antagonism to taxa- 
tion for private ends, whether private ends be served by the method 
of raising revenue, as in the tariff, or by perjury and connivance 
at perjury, as in direct taxation of personal property. There is a 
courage about the document which is eminently characteristic of 
the present Democratic administration in Illinois. It merits study 
and consideration by all tax-paying—and tax-dodging—citizens. ” 





_ THE Lord likes a man who says what he thinks, but the people don’t.— 
The Globe, Atchison. 





7 General Harrison are believed to have been luke- 

warm toward the Republican candidate for Mayor, 
because he had twice refused to vote for the ex- 
President when he was a candidate. It is also 
said that the enforcement of the Sunday laws by 
the Republicans made an issue which helped the 
Democrats considerably, their candidate being in 
favor of a“ liberal Sunday.” Zhe Journal (Rep.) 
says that the people had become “tired of a too 
conspicuous parade of virtue” in relation to the 
saloons, and adds: “The plainest feature of the 
situation is that from a party point of view there 
was no politics in the result. Party politics cut 
avery small figure in the campaign, and the re- 
sult has no general political significance. . . . It 
was not a Democratic victory nor a Republican 
defeat. It was simply a victory of one set of local and personal 
influences over another.” Zhe News (Ind.) and The Sentinel 
(Dem.) substantially agree with this view. The opponents of 
General Harrison, however, insist that the result is to be re- 
garded as an emphatic protest against his candidacy for the 
Presidential nomination. It is predicted that there will be a 
strenuous fight to prevent the ex-President from receiving the 


support of the delegation from Indiana in the next national con- 
vention. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


To descant on those topics financial of old 
The merchant grows daily more loth; 
Nor tries to distinguish *twixt silver and gold, 
But joyously hustles for both. 
—The Star, Washington, 
‘“*I CALLED to ascertain, Colonel Lexington, if you would make a few 
speeches for gold.”’ 
“For gold?” Well, I should say so! 
garden sass, or cordwood. 


York. 


REPORTER: ‘‘ You want me to invade the privacy of this man’s home, 
listen at the keyhole, pry open the doors, waylay him in the hall, bribe the 
servants—anything to find out what the trouble is between him and his 
wife. No, sir, I won't do it!” 

Editor (sneeringly): 
Life, New York. 


For gold, silver, greenbacks, notes, 
Times are hard, Colonel.”—7Z7he Recorder, New 


‘**And I thought you were a newspaper man!*'— 


IT is coming to be generally believed that the one chance for a meeting 
between Corbett and Fitzsimmons lies in getting them 
Chicago politics and take part in a primary election, 


both to enter 
The Record; Chicago. 

A FEW Republicans attri- 
bute the return of prosperity 
to the Republican Congress 
that hasn’t met yet. No won- 
der the lunatic asylums are 
crowded.— Zhe Democrat, 
Anderson. 


IF Messrs. Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons will call their 
little affair a lynching-bee 
instead of a prize-fight they 
may still hold it in Texas 
without fear of interruption 


or punishment.— Zhe £x- 
press, Buffalo. 


QUITTING FOR GooD.— 
Costigan: ‘“‘I hear thot Al- 
dherman McManus has re- 
tired from politics.””’ Grogan: 
“Vis; he sold out his saloon 
lasht Chewsday.” — Puck, 
New York. 


“ARE you in favor of di- 
rect or indirect taxation?” 
“I’m in favor of none at all. 
I am the only man whose po- 
sition on the tariff can be un- 
derstood.’’—7Zexas Siftings. 


ADA: “Do you think the 
word ‘obey’ should be omit- 
ted from the marriage ser- 
vice?” Ida:“ Omitted? Cer- 
tainly not. It should merely 
be transferred to the other 
party to the contract.”— 
Truth, New York. 





PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE NEW YORK 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 
—TZhe Journal, Detroit. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LYRICS OF THE DAY. 


HE tragedy of the death of Theodosia Burr—the despair of 
more than one poet—has at last been written. 

On December 30, 1812, Theodosia, the famously beautiful 
daughter of Aaron Burr, and wife of Governor Alston of South 
Carolina, stunned by the ruin of her father and the death of her 
— boy, took passage 
at Charleston on 
the Patriot, a pi- 
lot-boat, to rejoin 








her father in New 
York. The vessel 
never came to port. 
It is known that a 
storm raged on the 
Carolina coast on 
New Year’s Day, 
1813, and there is 
circumstantial evi- 
dence that the Pa- 
trzot fell into the 
hands of wreckers 
and pirates who in- 
fested that coast. 
It was the practise 
of these wreckers 
to decoy passing 
craft on stormy 
nights by means of 











DR. JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER. oe 
a lantern swinging 


from the neck of a nag, which they led up and down the beach. 
Thus vessels were stranded on the banks of Kitty Hawk and 
Nag’s Head, and plundered, after the crews and passengers had 
been slain with hangers, or compelled to“ walk the plank.” Long 
after the disappearance of the Pa/rzot, two criminals executed 
at Norfolk, Va., confessed to having had a hand in the death of 
Theodosia Burr Alston. They were, they said, members of a 
gang of “bankers” who wrecked and pillaged the Pa/rzo/, forcing 
her people to “walk the plank.” These facts we condense from 
a prefatory note to the poem. This poem is by Dr. John Wil- 
liamson Palmer, who has ingeniously made one of the wreckers 
tell the tragic story in a staccato style peculiarly suitable for the 
character of the narrative. Dr. Palmer, whose literary work is 
voluminous and varied, gained special celebrity as the author of 
the song “Stonewall Jackson’s Way,” which 
appeared soon after the battle of Antietam. 
Rarely has a poem been given so rich a pic- 
torial setting as 7he Century (October) has 
given this. 
THEODOSIA BURR. 


In reve] and carousing 

We gave the New Year housing, 
With wreckage for our firing, 

And rum to heart’s desiring, 
Antigua and Jamaica, 

Flagon and stoup and breaker. 
Full cans and a ranting chorus; 
Hard hearts for the bout before us: 
To brave grim death’s grimaces 
On dazed and staring faces. 


With dirks and hangers bristling, 
We for a gale went whistling, 
Tornado or pampero, 

‘To swamp the host of Pharaoh: 
To goad the mad Atlantic, 

And drive the skippers frantic; = 
To jar the deep with thunder, pil. = 
And make the waste a wonder, ; “ 

And plunge the coasters under, 


And pile the banks with plunder. THEODOSIA BURR. 
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Then the wild rack came skirling, 
Ragged and crazed, and whirling 
Sea-stuff and sand in breakers, 
Frothing the shelvy acres, 

Over the banks high-bounding, 

Inlet and sound confounding. 

Hatteras roared and rumbled, 

Currituck heaved and tumbled; 

And the sea-gulls screamed like witches, 
And sprawled in the briny ditches. 


Shelter and rest we flouted, 

Jorum and pipe we scouted, 
Fiddler and wench we routed. 

‘* Fetch out the nag !’’ we shouted; 
For acraft in the offing struggled. 
‘* Now for a skipper juggled; 

Now for a coaster stranded, 

And loot in the lockers landed !”’ 
With lantern cheerly rocking 

On the nag’s head, we went mocking, 
Lilting of tipsy blisses, 

And Bonnibel’s squandered kisses. 


Straight for that hell-spark steering, 
Drove the doomed craft careering; 

Men on her fore-deck huddled, 

Sea in her wake all cruddled, 

Kitty Hawk sheer before her, 

And the breakers booming o’er her, 

Till the rocks in their lurking stove her, 
And her riven spars went over, 

And she lay on her side and shivered, 
And groaned to be delivered. 


Boats through the black rift storming, 
Foes on her quarter swarming; 

Dirks in the torchlight flashing, 

And the wicked hangers slashing; 
Lips that were praying, mangled; 
Throats that were screaming, strangled; 
Souls in the surges tumbling, 

Vainly for foothold fumbling; 

Horror of staring faces, 

Gruesome in death’s grimaces; 

And God’s wrath overpast us, 

With never a bolt to blast us! 


By the brunt of our doings daunted, 

We crouched where the fore-deck slanted, 
Scanning each other's faces, 

Graved with that horror’s traces. 

One, peering aft, wild-staring, 

Points through the torches flaring: 

‘** Spook of the storm, or human? 

Angel, or wraith, or woman?” 

Havoc and wreck surveying, 

Imploring not, nor praying, 

Nor death nor life refusing, 

Stony and still—accusing ! 

Black as our hearts the creature’s 

Vesture; her matchless features 

White as the dead. Oh! wonder 

Of women high heaven under! 

So she moved down upon us 

(Though Death and the Fiend might shun us), 

And we made passage, cowering. y 
Rigid and mute and towering, | 
Never a frown she deigned us, 

Never with curse arraigned us. 

One, trembling, dropped his hanger, 
And swooned at the awful clangor ; 
But shé passed on, unharking, 

Her steps our doom-strokes marking, 
Straight to the plank, and mounted. 

‘** One, two, three, four!” we counted; 
Till she paused, o’er the flood suspended, 
Poised, her lithe arms extended— 
And the storm stood still, and waited 
For the stroke of the Lord, belated. 


A delicate and highly appreciative tribute 
to the memory of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
appears in 74e Dia/ (October 1). It is from 
the pen of Charles G. D. Roberts: 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
(Obit October 7, 1894.) 
He that so often bade us smile,— 
What later whim hath bid us weep? 
Or was it some new jest, that while 
He jested he should fall asleep? 


His mirth, we now remember, stood 
Next neighbor always to regret. 

Responding to his merriest mood, 
We often found our lashes wet. 
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With courtly quip, and kindly scoff, 
And laughter never long or loud, 

His fun was not the common stuff, 
His fancy fooled not for the crowd; 


But, Humor'’s mild aristocrat, 
He bowed him through these busy days, 
Half wondering what the world was at, 
And shrewdly smoothing it with praise. 


And now he lives but in his page, 

Where wit and wisdom are comprised,— 
The gentlest breeding of the age 

Most graciously epitomized. 


It is well enough for us to be reminded now and then of the 
fact that an angel may be entertained unawares. The following 
stanzas, from J/cClure’s for September, are by Miss Gertrude 
Hall : 


How shall we tell an angel 
From another guest? 

How, from the common worldly herd, 
One of the blest? 


Hint of suppressed halo, 
Rustle of hidden wings, 

Wafture of heavenly frankincense— 
Which of these things? 


The old Sphinx smiles so subtly: 
“T give no golden rule, 

Yet would I bid thee, world, treat well 
Whom thou call’st fool.” 


STOCKTON COMPARED WITH DEFOE. 


HE disparaging remarks concerning Mr. Frank Stockton’s 
literary qualifications recently made by various English 
critics are offset in 7he Speaker by Mr. Quiller-Couch, who thinks 
that a number of Mr. Stockton’s stories possess classical qualities 


and only need time to ripen them into classics. He says: 


“At first sight it may seem absurd to compare Mr. Stockton 
with Defoe. You can scarcely imagine two men with more dis- 
similar notions of humor, or with more divergent aims in writing. 
Mr. Stockton is nothing if not fanciful, and Defoe is hardly 
fanciful at all. Nevertheless in reading one I am constantly 
reminded of the other. You must remember that Mr. Stockton’s 
habit is to confine his eccentricities of fancy to the postulates of a 
taie. He starts with some wildly unusual—but, as a rule, not 
impossible—conjuncture of circumstances. This being granted, 
however, he deduces his story logically and precisely, appealing 
never to our passions and almost constantly to our common sense. 
His people are all common-sense people. They may have more 
pluck than the average man or woman, and they usually have 
more adaptibility ; but they apply to extraordinary circumstances 
the good unsentimental reasoning of ordinary life, and usually 
with the happiest results. 

“The narrator of an extremely fanciful tale should—since veri- 
similitude is the first aim of story-te:ling—attempt to exclude all 
suspicion of the unnatural from his reader’s mind. And this is 
only done by persuading him that no suspicion of the unnatural 
occurred to the actors in the story. And this again is best done 
by making his characters persons of sound, every-day common 
sense. ‘If these are not upset by what befalls them, why’—is 
the unconscious inference—‘ why in the world should I be upset?’ 

“So, in spite of the enormous difference between the two wri- 
ters, there has been no one since Defoe who so carefully as Mr. 
Stockton regulates the actions of his characters by strict common 
sense. Nor doI at the moment remember any writer who comes 
closer to Defoe in mathematical care for detail.” 





FROM 7he Literary World: In an “autobiographic interview,” Mr. du 
Maurier is quoted as saying that his first picture in Punch represented him- 
self and Mr. Whistler—then his dearest friend, now his dearest foe—enter- 
ing a photographer’s studio. Mr. du Maurier appears with a smooth face, 
or the merest suggestion of a mustache; while Mr. Whistler, with eye-glass 
and bushy hair, bears a striking resemblance to the Joe Sibley whose por- 
trait and description in “Trilby” provoked him to a bitter attack on his 
quondam friend. ‘The text beneath the drawing runs as follows: 

Photographer: ‘No smoking here, sir!” 

Dick Tinto: ‘Oh! A thousand pardons! I was not aware that——”’ 

Photographer (interrupting with dignity): ‘*Please to remember, gentle- 
men, that this is nota Souuines Hartist’s studio!” {[N. B.—Dick and his 
friends, who are Common Artists, feel shut up by this little aristocratic dis- 
tinction, which had not occurred to them.] 
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LOMBROSO’S VIEWS ON NORDAU’S 
“ DEGENERATION.” 


OTWITHSTANDING the rule which relegates certain quo- 
tations to the region of worn-out things, there are specially 
applicable passages that will ever be recurrent, such as Pope’s 
“Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”—a citation which is 
not unnaturally suggest- 
ed by the reading of Prof. 
Cesare Lombroso’s judg- 
ment on some of the ideas 
of his celebrated disciple, 
Wri- 
ting for 7 he Century,un- 
der the title of ““ Nordau’s 
‘Degeneration :’ Its Val- 
ue and its Errors,” Pro- 
fessor Lombroso begins 


Dr. Max Nordau. 


by expressing the great- 
est admiration for Dr. 
Nordau as being among 
other things, “the man 
of our century who has 
most felt the pulse of 
his times”—the man who 





“has had the supreme 


PROF. CESARE LOMBROSO. 


merit of applying psy- 
chiatric research to literary criticism”—the man who “has been 
able to overthrow the work of the French and German symbolists 
and decadents who proclaim science untrue because in a hundred 
years of toil she has not given them the key to all the mysteries.” 
After further compliment to the genius of Dr. Nordau, Professor 
Lombroso proceeds to point out his errors and to indicate lines 
in which he has “gone astray,” as follows: 


“Convinced of the scope of the new psychiatric weapon which 
he had in his hands, he has so far overshot the mark as to impair 
the effect of his purpose. More alienist than the alienists, he no 
sooner finds a neurotic or maddish author than he thinks his work 
itself can be demolished. Thus, after having demonstrated by a 
very subtle analysis that in Wagner the philosophic ideas con- 
cerning life are contradictory or archaic—such as the idea of the 
struggle between flesh and the soul, or between the spirit and the 
senses—he concludes that Wagner was therefore crazy, and nota 
genius. Likewise, because of Tolstoi’s mysticism, or his de- 
structive ideas on love and science, he deems Tolstoi insane and 
his books nonsense. 

‘But probably all geniuses have the eccentricities, andeven the 
delirious ideas, which he notices in Tolstoi, Wagner, and Ibsen. 
The last chapter of Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister’ is more incom- 
prehensible and extravagant than the ideas of Tolstoi; while 
Balzac’s scientific opinions, and his innumerable fluids, would 
find mates in the literature of insane asylums. To demonstrate 
that geniuses are insane is not difficult, because, as I and others 
before me have shown, genius is a form of degenerative neuro- 
sis. Certainly Poictevin, Mallarmé, and Ghil are degenerates 
and even mattozds. Tolstoi, Wagner, and Swinburne may be 
mad or degenerate, but in addition to the qualities just named, 
and which belong to the ordinary insane, they have genius: this 
is what Nordau has too frequently forgotten. Degeneration, for 
one who follows my theories, instead of destroying, fortifies the 
diagnosis which proves them to be geniuses, and enlarges its 
range; because only the mediocre have not maddish forms, for 
the very reason that they lack fecund originality, which is the 
basis of genius. The man of genius is a man who does better 
than his contemporaries, and in a different way; he is therefore 
an abnormal being, an exception.” 


Professor Lombroso here recalls that at the age of eleven Pascal 
invented geometry and resuscitated physics, and that Cardano at 
fifteen had invented and discovered more things than a hundred 
mediocre men; and he remarks: 


“To be a Pascal or a Cardano one must needs be diseased, giv- 
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ing to the word ‘diseased’ its true significance of ‘abnormal.’ 
Thus we can understand that men of genius, not resembling other 
men, possess, like the insane, an intelligence unlike them; be- 
cause not only is neurosis congenital with genius, but it has been 
observed that neurosis, sickness, and dreams are often a source 
of genius.” 


Alluding to certain erratic phrases in the writings of great 
authors, such as Dr. Nordau has noticed in “ Degeneration,” Pro- 
fessor Lombroso continues : 


“If Nordau picks to pieces in this fashion the works of the 
greatest men, it is natural that he should discover oddities and 
astounding slips. And thus we see how easy it is for him to 
demolish Wagner, Ibsen, and Zola in contrast with the bourgeois, 
because of that excess of originality, of morbidness, which neu- 
rosis creates in them. But this very craziness is a consequence 
and proof of theirgenius. Instead of suspecting that just because 
they were neurotic they were geniuses, Nordau concludes: 
‘They are insane ; therefore they are not geniuses.’ Thus on 
one side he wanders from the natural path of genius, and on the 
other he ends by sacrificing alarge number of geniuses like Ibsen, 
Zola, etc., and pretends that they are inferior to normal men—the 
mediocre men whom he does not criticize. What Nordau ought to 
have done was to study the insanity of the geniuses singly, and 
to set it in relation to their works, so as to help us to interpret its 
most original characteristics and thosewhich deviate most widely 
from the average, and to get the explanation of it... . 

“In Tolstoi’s books there are certain strange, and even mad- 
dish, ideas, but among these what splendor of observation and 
profundity of thought! And even tho the theory of love devel- 
oped in‘The Kreutzer Sonata’ is, as Nordau says, a delirious 
theory, still, when you have deducted from the book all that ex 
travagant philosophy, there remains a stupendous psychology of 
marriage, tho it be a little too pessimistic. And while only the 
degenerate and not normal man regards love and conjugal life in 
this fashion, there is left nevertheless a marvelous picture, albeit 
of a morbid state. 

“If the analysis of disease not less than of health is a charac- 
teristic of the degenerate artist, Nordau ought to put in this cate- 
gory, along with Tolstoi and the Symbolists, all the ancient wri- 
ters of the world, with very few exceptions, because almost all of 
them have painted, or described, or sculptured diseased types. 
A new proof, this, of the pathological character of genius in gen- 
eral. Are Hamilet, Othello, Macbeth, Don Quixote, sane men, 
forsooth ?” 


Professor Lombroso analyzes minutely Dr. Nordau’s opinion of 
Wagner. He himself thinks that Wagner was a megalomaniac 
and crazy, and that his musical /2bre¢¢z are “incomplete, even 
silly, and their verses are horrible.” “But,” says he,— 


“that detracts nothing from the merit of the musician; the inter- 
weaving of even Shakespeare’s dramas is often puerile, worthy 
of puppet-shows and street-players; but the immense treasure of 
psychology stored in them does not on this account lose a thou- 
sandth part of its value. We smile at the general slaughter 
which puts an end to the last scene; but we close the book enthu- 
siastic over the infinite power of the genius which fathoms the 
human soul down to its giddiest depths. What matters to us the 
philosophy which he has chosen to employ? 

“So we must regard Wagner as a great musician only, and not 
as a poet or a philosopher. His music is a great creation, and 
this suffices: a great creation, not because of the ideas which it 
tries to represent, but because it expresses, with extraordinary 
power, one of the most universal sentiments. . . . As to the ac- 
cusation that Wagner is incapable of creating symmetrical melo- 
dies, and that he covered counterpoint with ridicule, and avoided 
all burdensome labor; that he invented the theory of the Zec?- 
motiv because he was not able to differentiate the personages of 
his operas by giving to his music salient characteristics, these 
accusations vanish merely at the names of his operas—‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ ‘Die Meistersinger,’ etc.” 

In conclusion, Professor Lombroso disapproves of Dr. Nordau’s 
prudish objection to every artistic effort not perfectly chaste. 
Believing that with the abolition of every erotic trace morals 
would be purer, he yet trembles for beauty which has not a direct 
relation with morals. 





[Oct. 19, 1895 
MAKING A LIVING BY LITERATURE. 


ag is possible that there are some would-be writers who have 

not yet learned that the pots of gold they dream of lie at the 
end of arainbow. Tosuch aspirants Mr. W. Davenport Adams 
addresses himself in 74e Bookman (October). He says that as 
one who has attained a certain position in the literary and jour- 
nalistic world his advice is sometimes asked by young men and 
women as to the best means of succeeding in the profession of 
literature, and that he invariably endeavors to dissuade the ap- 
plicant from making the plunge proposed. This advice, he says, 
is the outcome of twenty-five years’ practical and unceasing ex- 
perience of the literary life—an experience which has brought 
with it a certain measure of reputation and the ability to support 
himself and family on a certain scale, but which has also made 
clear to him the fact that to live by literary work is a growingly 
precarious and disheartening thing. To the young aspirant he 
says: 


“All the gates are thronged with suitors. There is no longer, 
in effect, a literary class. Everybody writes. There is fierce 
competition on every side. I do not say that an unmarried liter- 
ary man, if fairly strong, industrious, and competent, can not 
contrive to keep going and make ends meet; but even he will 
find, as he grows older, that the strain grows greater—that he 
has more competitors, fewer opportunities, and less energy to 
bestow upon his work. As for the married man, for him of 
course the strain is all the more intense, because of his heavier 
responsibilities. He and his must live; and to gain money he 
must write, or compile, or translate, or edit—if he can get the 
employment—in the midst, too often, of domestic trials and his 
own ill-health. This, necessarily, is fatal to good work; and in 
any cases means, sooner or later, intellectual as well as physical 
breakdown. 

“I am aware that a certain number of literary men and women 
are at this moment making handsome incomes out of the supply 
of fiction. Fiction is the one product which pays many people 
well. Afew are amassing fortunes by it. But reputations, after 
waxing, wane; and the popular novelists of to-day are not always 
the popular novelists of to-morrow. They are apt to be elbowed 
out of the way by newer and robuster favorites. Prices are apt 
to go down as rapidly as they have gone up, and the gods and 
goddesses of the day before yesterday are in some instances cast 
into outer darkness. The remarkable present-day vogue of the 
novelist will, we may expect, tempt many a young writer to 
devote himself to imaginative work; but, however clever that 
writer may be, he may find himself stranded before long. The 
competition is strenuous; and the fortunes, after all, are made 
only by the few. In the lower ranks of fiction-writing the re- 
muneration is akin to that of the penny-a-liner; and few occupa- 
tions, probably, are more dreary.” 


Turning to those who contemplate the alternative of journal- 
ism, Mr. Adams continues: 


“The young man who either can not or will not, devote most 
of his time to the ledger, and has a similar distaste for the 
‘learned’ or mechanical professions, usually, if the ink has got 
into his blood, turns to newspaper work for the means of liveli- 
hood which ‘literature’ refuses to him. That, practically, is in- 
evitable. Journalism furnishes the bread and butter of many 
whose hearts are really in the production of a higher class of lit- 
erary matter. Unfortunately, it is a hard taskmaster, and it is 
jealous of all rivals. Its rewards, save in exceptional cases, are 
small, and it is apt to sap the energies, mental and physical, of 
all but the most robust. Good incomes are derived from it, but 
only through the expenditure of much intellectual and bodily 
force. In general, I think I may say, it leaves a man little time 
and still less inclination to tread the loftier paths of literary effort. 
Many a fine intellect has beén frittered away uponit. Journalism 
is relentless in its demands upon the best capacity of those who 
follow it. And, in the end, when the ability to supply good work 
is not what it was, the unhappy newspaper man—if he has not 
been in a position to exercise the virtue of thrift—has nothing to 
look forward to but such assistance as the Newspaper Press 
Fund may be good enough to dole out to him.” 
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BOVIOS’S DRAMATIZATION OF CHRIST. 


N Italian member of Parliament, Giovanni Bovios, a few 
years ago published a poem entitled “Christ at the Feast of 
Purim.” The Church anathematized the work, with the result 
that twenty-four editions were sold in a short time. The poem 
has now been dramatized, and the opposition of the clergy is 
stronger than ever. Miss Helen Zimmern, who reviews the play 
in the Zukunft, Berlin, thinks this opposition to modern passion 
plays is easy toexplain. During the Middle Ages the stage was 
entirely under the supervision of the Church. ‘To-day drama- 
tists are free from the influence of the priests, whom the masses 
no longer follow as sheep follow their shepherd. The public 
notice and applaud skepticism, and the higher the ethical and 
artistic value of a play, the stronger becomes clerical opposition. 
Bovios’s “Christus” has been prohibited by every prefect who 
sides with the clergy, but the Government cancelled the interdic- 
tion in every case, and the play is very successful. We take the 
following from Miss Zimmern’s sketch: 


“The author has dispensed with the appearance of the Savior 
among the actors. Inthe one scene in which Christ comes on the 
stage, he is surrounded by a crowd so great that his persun re- 
mains invisible. ‘The scene of the play is in an open place in 
Jerusalem. A synagog and Salome’s wall form the background. 
It is the day of the Purim, and the synagog is full of people, to 
whom the high priest reads the story of Queen Esther. The voice 
of the high priest is distinctly heard. Two soldiers of the Roman 
legion pass by ; they are attracted by the reading and listen for a 
while. Soon, however, their attention is taken up by a train of 
ladies belonging to gay society, who represent the different relig- 
ions to which they belong in honor of the Jewish feast. A cen- 
turion joins the soldiers, and remarks on the freedom of religion 
under Roman rule, to which he attributes Rome’s power. And 
now the reading is over, and the Jews leave the synagog. Judas 
comes, accompanied by some men, who question him about Jesus 
of Nazareth. ‘He calls himself God,’ replies Judas, ‘but he is 
not with us.’ 

“*Is he with the Romans?’ 

“*No, not with them.’ 

“*With whom, then, is he?’ 

“* With the human race. He preaches brotherly love between 
the oppressed and the oppressors—and that in the streets which 
are still red with the blood of Jews killed by Roman swords!’ 

“At this moment a hetera is brought on the stage in a sedan 
chair. She is immediately surrounded by men, with whom she 
converses on the esthetic and also the more sensual pleasures of 
life. The centurion praises the power of Rome, and speaks with 
contempt of the Jews, who have no Catilina and no Gracchi, and 
expect to be freed by their prophets. ‘You, who regard the free- 
dom of the people as consisting in their becoming the slaves of a 
theocratic oligarchy, you dare think that you can overcome the 
legions of Rome? The laws of Moses—pshaw! The laws of the 
world are made by the Roman Senate.’ The hetera declares both 
these laws obsolete, and thinks it is time to choose between Epi- 
curus and this young teacher of Nazareth. As the conversation 
is getting upon a dangerous ground, one of the soldiers proposes 
that the hetera should sing something. Some ask for the songs 
of Sappho, others ask her to improvise a theme; but just as she 
is about to begin, a wonderfully clear and strong voice is heard 
to say: ‘You have no faith, yet you ask for signs! But the Son 
of Man is not like Simon the Magician. Away with you, you ser- 
pents, you reptiles!’ 

“The hetera is silent. She listens to this voice, which reminds 
her of her father. The centurion also is touched. The voice, he 
Says, is stronger than that of Germanicus. But the Pharisees and 
scribes are furious. They leave the place complaining bitterly 
that He who pitied the woman of Samaria and the sinner of Mag- 
dala never has patience with men of their class. Judas remains 
alone, and, in a soliloquy, expresses his disappointment. He 
had hoped that the Master would lead a revolt in favor of national 
independence. According to his own views, the Nazarene is a 
traitor, who fails to save his people altho he is well able to do so. 
Maria Magdalen now appears upon the balcony of her house, and 
engages Judas in a dialog. She endeavors to convert him to her 
‘Own enthusiastic opinion of Jesus. But he will not listen: he 
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cares nothing for the reward promised after death. He wants 
justice and equality for all men upon earth. Jesus may be a 
pious man and a great preacher, but he ought to put his views 
into practise by liberating his nation. 

“And now comes the only really dramatic incident in the play. 
Shouts and curses are heard. A frightened, pale woman is driven 
across the stage by the mob, who urge her forward by blows. A 
few, a very few, try to find extenuating circumstances, but the 
mass of the people are eager to fulfil the law of Moses regarding 
adulteresses. ‘The man who gave this law,’ 
‘was not in touch with the people.’ 
be asked his opinion of the case. 
the Pharisees. ‘What saith the law?’ Jesus’s voice is heard to 
ask. ‘That she bestoned,’ isthe answer. ‘Be it thus’—the clear 
tones of Jesus are heard above the din of the mob, and every one 
picks upastone. ‘But he who is among you without sin shall 
throw the first stone!’ And instinctively the stones are dropped. 
The powerful influence of this scene alone ought to be sufficient 
to silence opposition against the play.” 


cries the hetera, 
She proposes that the Rabbi 
‘The law, fulfil the law!’ yell 


The play is only the first part of a trilogy. The two other 
parts, “ Paulus,” “The Apostles,” are in preparation, — 
Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


and 





REVIVAL OF GOOD OLD ENGLISH. 


O say that the English language, especially in its literary 
uses, has within the second half of this century experi- 
enced a veritable renascence may seem to be making a brave 
claim, yet Mr. Richard Burton (forum, October) declares that 
there is much to justify such a statement, and proceeds to explain 
and illustrate his opinion. He discovers that the original im- 
pulse of return to the primitive strength of English has come from 
the specialists who have devoted themselves to the study of Old 
English, to the language and literature lying back of the Norman 
conquest; that the past thirty years have witnessed a wide pop- 
ularizing of the earlier native literary treasures; that the princi- 
pal texts have been edited and translated and lectured about until 
the graduate from any liberally endowed educational institution 
may, if he choose, know his “Beowulf” as his father did his 


“Horace.” Mr. Burton says: 


“To anticipate no effect, sooner or later, upon native modern 
literature, from all the exploitation of the older fields—allowed, 
so many of them, to lie fallow for a long period—is to overlook 
cause and effect in the developmental interrelations of speech 
and letters. Nothing could be further from the truth than to 
suppose this movement to be a matter of mere literary fashion : 
it goes far deeper than that. The return to Old English expres- 
sion (always, of course, within limits of common sense and con- 
trolled by custom and convenience) is not a temporary fad, but 
will prove a permanent enrichment of the force and splendor of 
the speech. The preference for native words and idioms has 
grown so marked that it can be recognized plainly in.some of our 
most effective and powerful writers, while signs of it crop out con- 
stantly in current literature.” 


Our writers of dialect stories, sketches, and verses, who have 
recently been berated by certain critics, may find encouragement 
in Mr. Burton’s words, such as here follow: 


“A great service is being rendered by the present acceptability 
of dialect literature: through the attention in fiction to the local 
‘speech-islands,’ as philologians dub them, the dialectical varia- 
tions of the common stock of language are brought into notice, 
and a multitude of words, idioms, and phrases reinstated in the 
parlance, or at least in the cognizance, of the more sophisticated 
centers of speech. And since the linguistic survivals of the 
country-side are more often than not the local persistence of what 
was once the best English for cultivated and literary usage, the 
result is a constant enrichment of the modern word-hoard. The 
counties or colonies of Great Britain, the manifold sections of the 
United States, have in this way yielded up rich treasures to the 
skilful hands of the poets and novelists. Never has the local 
speech been transcribed with a like faithfulness, skill, and attrac- 
tion. From this cause the tongue will in time become an instru- 
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ment of wider diapason, more varied in its harmonies, and 
vibrant with immemorial racial tones. The reader to-day gets 
new sense of its possibilities, and is taught hospitably to throw 
open the doors to fresh material representing local survivals of 
the sturdy old speech which, by the good graces of literature, 
then become revivals of our current language.” 


The very fact that our leading writers are turning back to native 
uses of words is, says Mr. Burton, proof of the race’s health. 
“We may,” he adds, “take comfort in it when confronting an 
alarmist like Nordau, for a general degeneration of the speech 
would follow any general degeneration of literature.” 





DEATH OF WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 


ILLIAM WETMORE STORY died suddenly at Vallom- 
brosa, Itaiy, on Monday, October 7, aged seventy-six. 
He was a grandson of Dr. Elisha Story, who was one of the 
“Boston tea party.” His father, Joseph Story, was a prominent 
politician and one of the most distinguished jurists of his time. 
Mr. Story was born at Salem, Mass., February 12, 1819, was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1838, and at the Law School two 
years later. Being adinitted to the Essex bar, he devoted him- 
self for ten years to the legal profession. But his passion was 
for art—poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture—and 
for artistic reasons he chose to live in Italy. Among the honors 
conferred on him were the Harvard LL.B., D.C.L. (Oxon.), 
A.A.S. Massachusetts Historical Society, Commendatore del 
Ordine della Corona d'Italia, Chevalier de 1’Ordre de Frangois I., 
Officier de la Legion d’Honneur, etc. Among his more important 
literary works are: “Nero” a play; “Roba di Roma, or Walks 
and Talks About Rome,” “Conversations in a Studio,” “ Poems,” 
the “Life and Letters of Joseph Story,” “The American Ques- 
tion,” ‘Proportions of the Human Figure,” “The Origin of the 
Italian Language and Pronunciation of Latin,” “He and She, or 
a Poet's Portfolio,” ‘ Fiametta,” “‘ Vallombrosa,” “‘Stephania.” 
The Evening Post, New York, says: 


“There was something still stronger in Story’s breast than his 
love of literature and music, and that was his devotion to paint- 
ing and sculpture, which led him to leave America in 1848 and 
make his home thenceforth in Italy. Here hesoon acquired fame 
with the chisel, and his studio became one of the most popular 
resorts of native artists and foreign visitors. Mr. Story spoke 
several languages fluently, and he cordially welcomed and enter- 
tained all who had any claims to his consideration. Among his 
most famous portraits, statues, and monuments are those of Jus- 
tice Story, Chief-Justice Marshall, Edward Everett, George 
Peabody, W. C. Bryant, besides statuettes of Beethoven, Byron, 
Shakespeare, etc. Among his ideal marble statues are two 
Cleopatras, Medea, Electra, Helen, Alcestis, Judith, Sappho, 
Semiramis, Saul, Orestes, Sardanapalus, Jerusalem in her Des- 
olation, Delilah, etc. In these works, the merits of which are so 
universally acknowledged that it would be superfluous to dwell 
on them, Mr. Story won for himself a place in the foremost rank 
of modern sculptors.” 


Mr. Story was married in 1843 to a member of the New England 
Eldridge family, and in 1893 the golden wedding was celebrated. 
The wife died in Rome last year. 


Playwrights to Blame for Poor Drama.—William H. Crane, 
the actor, writing for Zhe 7imes-Herald, Chicago, says: “In 
my opinion neither the managers nor the public are responsible 
for what is called the degeneracy of the drama. It is the play- 
wright who is to blame, and not because his mind is morbid and 
depraved, but on account of the extreme poverty of his ideas. 
This is a bold statement, and I don’t doubt but that people will 
refute it. A writer in a recent number of 7he Century says that 
good new plays can not be had without the men to write them. 
Death has been busy in their ranks, and after the bright lights 
have been extinguished a period of depression and darkness is 
surely to be expected. I can point out a score of writers of un- 
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doubted literary ability, but they very seldom hit the public with 
their plays. Their own lack of dramatic instinct is the cause of 
this. The public want plays written around interesting stories. 
Bright men have tried to supply a want of matter with graces of 
composition, and their works have failed. There was nothing to 
them. This is why so many literary men have failed as play- 
wrights; they did not cultivate dramatic instinct. The brightest 


dialog ever written will not carry a play unless there is some 
backbone to it.” 





Carlyle’s House in Cheyne Row.—‘ The number of visitors 
who have already visited the Carlyle Museum since it has been 
opened to the public should be gratifying to the committee who 
have taken so much pains to make the neglected and dilapidated 
house a worthy memorial of a great man and a suggestive place 
of pilgrimage. The intelligent 
Scottish caretaker proudly shows 
her visitors’ book, with its more 
than six hundred entries in three 
weeks—a large proportion of the 
names being American, of course. 
The committee have done their 
work speedily and well, by the aid 
of personal friends of the Carlyles 
with good memories ; the late Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle, so long an in- 
mate of the house, having been of 
special assistance. As nearly as 
possible it has been restored to its 
condition of fifteen years ago. 
The old wall-papers have been a 
photographed and reproduced, CARLYLE’S HOUSE, CHEYNE ROW, 
even old fireplaces traced and es 
restored ; bite of furniture and a ee ee 
few pictures have been brought back to their former places. In- 
deed, judging by the length of time visitors linger over the relics, 
the house, for all its bareness, would seem to be already very 
suggestive.”"—7he Bookman. 





NOTES. 


‘“A LETTER from Miss Braddon, the well-known authoress,” says 7he 
Speaker, “has called attention during the week to an event of distinct pub- 
lic interest which has been allowed to pass almost without notice. This is 
the virtual death of the three-volume novel. It will be remembered that 
more than a year ago certain of the great librarians, unmindful of the fact 
that their fortunes were founded upon the three-volume system, expressed 
their intention to discourage it in every way forthe future. Since then, 
the number of three-volume novels published has been very small, and 
those issued in this form have been sold at a much lower price than that 
which was formerly obtained. Miss Braddon, who has had a long and 
most successful career as a writer of three-volume fiction, has adhered to 
her old mode of publication; and her complaint is that one of the libraries 
has, in consequence, refused to take her new book. This seems rather un- 
generous in the case of Miss Braddon, whose past labors have undoubtedly 
added largely to the profits of the librarians. But the fact remains that, 
for good or for evil, the three-volume novel is now a thing of the past. 
Thus one of the distinctive features of the English book-trade has dis- 
appeared.” 


Dr. Dons, of Haddington, who is at present on a trip to Southern seas, 
has been visiting the grave of Robert Louis Stevenson at Samoa. In a 
letter which has just been received by 7he Westminster Gazette the doctor 
says ail Mr. Stevenson’s people have gone from the island, but the house is 
there as the dead novelist left it, with all his books, etc. ‘I saw his old felt 
wide-awake and a riding-whip hanging on a peg.” Dr. Dods adds: 

‘‘Iclimbed up to his grave one day. There is a space about twenty feet 
wide cleared through the forest straight up to the top, but the ground is 
so fearfully steep that they had to cut a zig-zag path all the way up. Even 
with that it isan awful climb with the thermometer at 90°. I took off my 
coat and waistcoat, but I was drenched when I gottothe top. ‘Thereisa 
place about thirty feet square cleared of bush. In the middle is the grave, 
a simple mound of red volcanic soil. There is a small white cross at the 
head, and lying on the grave was an anchor made up of what I took to be 
withered heather, probably sent from Scotland. It looks a lonely spot, and 


through the trees you can see the blue sea and the white line of the coral 
’ 


reef, which seem to add to the loneliness.’ 


IN a notice of Mr. Madison Cawein’s new book of poems, “ Intimations of 
the Beautiful” (Putnams), 7he Atlantic says: ‘This is the fifth of sixth 
goodly volume that its author has issued since Mr. Howells launched him 
upon the perilous career of a young poet, two or three years ago. It can 
not be said to show any marked advance upon its predecessors. There is 
the same abundance of fancy, the same occasional novelty of phrase, and, 
one must add, the same disbelief in the saving grace of simplicity. Mr. 


Cawein is a trifle too clever, and inclined to work his muse a little too 
hard.” 
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SCIENCE. 


WHAT MAKES A RAZOR CUT? 


HE common statement, that razors and other cutting instru- 
ments are in reality very fine saws, is commonly accepted 
as a reason for the increased efficiency due to drawing the blade 
across the object to be cut. The editor of the department of 
microscopy in 7he National Drug gist contributes to that jour- 
nal (October) the results of a careful microscopical examination 
of several blades, that give no support to this hypothesis. The 
experiments were prompted by the receipt of a razor-advertise- 
ment accompanied by an illus- 
tration purporting to show the 
saw-teeth under a low magnify- 
ing power. We quote the article 
below and reproduce the illus- 
trations : 





“We have taken occasion be- 
fore this to speak of the popular 
failacy in regard to the razor’s 
; edge, illustrated in the cut sent 
FIG. 1.—Reproduction of cut, show- ys, and which we roughly repro- 

ing serrated edge under a low duce below. We have made 

amplification. : 
some etchings of blades under 
an amplification of about 250 diameters (a 2" eye-piece and 0.2” 
objective), which is probably more than one hundred times 
greater than that obtainable from the hand-glass. 

“Fig. 2 represents a portion of a French (Lecoultre) high- 
grade razor, in which the edge is shown at ¢ ¢, under the stated 
amplification. The space between 4% and ¢ e, representing the 
portion of the blade that comes in contact with the hone or strop, 
is drawn vertically on a much smaller scale than the longitudinal 
portion, to save space. The deep lines crossing this space in 
every direction are grooves 
made in the steel by particles . 
of grit from the hone on which dh. + 
it was sharpened prior to be- ~ 
ing put on a Ouachita (Hot 
Springs) hone. The finer WES 
lines, straight and circular, ¢ } UN 
_— minuter ee made by Fic. 2.—Lecoultre blade, sharpened on 
the infinitely fine grit of the coarse hone, and finished on fine one. 
last-named stone. Under the 
microscope, viewed directly, with the sunlight thrown in from 
the side, these lines are intensely brilliant objects, glowing with 
a pure white light. 

“Where one of the deeper grooves is protracted to the edge, a 
minute gap is made therein, a fact better shown in Fig. 3, which 
is another Lecoultre blade as it left the surface of a rather coarse 
barber’s hone, under a similar amplification. 

“Fig. 4 is a Wade & Butcher blade that has been whetted on a 
Hot Springs stone sufficiently long to remove every trace of the 
deeper grooving, and, as will be seen, shows no trace of a gap. 

Even with a deeper eye- 

piece and an amplifica- 
@ tion of s00 diameters, 
there is no gap or break 
in the continuity of, the 
edge of this blade. While 
but a very minute portion 
(about ;}5 inch) is here 
shown, passing the entire 
length of the edge under the microscope, with a micrometer 
screw, shows not a break or gap in it. 

“These figures dispel the ancient fallacy of the saw-edge of the 
razor and other cutting instruments. The fiction was due to the 
lively imagination and faulty lenses of one of the pioneers in 
microscopy, and is nearly two hundred years old. He commences 
his treatise on the ‘wonderful new eye’ that mankind had re- 
cently acquired (and which, in this instance, was merely a minute 
bead of glass set in a thin piece of wood), by the statement that 
‘the point of a fine needle and the edge of a razor, being the 
finest (z.e., smallest) things made by the hand of man, it is 
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FiG. 3.—Lecoultre blade, sharpened on a 
coarse hone. 
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proper that he should begin his work with a picture of the appear- 
ance of these things under his lens'—and forthwith gives the cuts 
which have served as stock 
in trade to the marvel-mon- “ 
gers ever since. /, ERS 

“The figures also make it (ins 
plain that where the edge of Sa 
a properly tempered piece RN eR 
of good steel presents aser- ¢ =="*Ssen= _ 
rated edge, even under very FIG. 4.—W ee cee ey finished 
high amplification, the ser- ee ene Ore 
ration is due to the grooves made by the grit of the hone or strop 
used in sharpening. The surface of the portion of the blade 
above # / in all of the cuts shows the grooving effect of grit very 
well. Here the scratches made by grindstone grit in polishing, 
being in the hollow-ground portion of the blade, have remained 
unaffected by subsequent honings. 

““A section of one of these blades (viewed end-wise) shows the 
edge to be a true wedge, of wonderfui delicacy, as is shown to the 
right in Fig. 3, tho, owing to the fact stated above, of the differ- 
ence in the longitudinal and horizontal scales used in drawing, 
the wedge appears more than twice as thick as it is in fact. Ow- 
ing to the marvelous tenuity of the edge, the blade sinks into 
material with which it comes in contact and divides it exactly as 
a wedge splits a log of wood, and not as a saw severs, by abra- 
sion.” 


Cinipatss 
wiih 
Yh 


THE HYPNOTIC EPISODE IN TRILBY. 


W® recently quoted from a high authority an opinion that 
the hypnotic episode introduced into “Trilby” by its 
author was at least possible, if not very probable. We now lay 
before our readers the opposite opinion, expressed in an editorial 
on “The Pathologic Novel,” published in 7he Medical News 
(Philadelphia, October 5). The disagreement of authorities on 
this point is at least interesting, as showing that science has not 
gone very far toward the complete understanding of hypnotic 
phenomena: 


“In ‘Trilby’ we have a charming little story utterly wrecked 
and ruined by a baleful and ghastly shadow of hypnotic influence, 
which hangs over it like a pall. Like most such ‘glooms’ it has, 
happily, no counterpart in real life, not even in the life of the 
hospitals. There are two absolutely essential elements lacking in 
the verisimilitude of Svengali’s influence over Trilby: Willing- 
ness to submit to being influenced on the part of the subject, in 
the first place, and the original possession of the faculties which 
she exhibited at his suggestion in the second. Without the first 
requisite hypnotism can never take place, tho, of course, after the 
hypnotic state has been reached the subject’s actions may be 
entirely beyond the control of her own will. As to the second, an 
absolutely tone-deaf person, as Trilby avowedly was, could no 
more be endowed by hypnotic influence with the power of appre- 
ciating harmony and distinguishing shades of musical expression 
than she could be changed from a blond to a brunette. Every 
physiologist knows that, no matter what her vocal powers might 
be, she would be utterly incapable of harmonious song unless she 
could hear and correctly appreciate the tones of her own voice. 
Deaf-mutes, for instance, are dumb, simply because they can not 
hear the sounds made by their usually perfect vocal apparatus, 
and consequently can not regulate and combine them into articu- 
late speech. No amount of suggestion or mesmerism can draw 
out of any subject anything more than was in them before. The 
popular idea that hypnotism is a sort of connecting-tube, through 
which the moods, will, impulses, and powers of the operator can 
be poured into the mind of the subject, is entirely unfounded. 
Finally, the mysterious decline and death of Trilby from the 
‘fearful drain upon her nervous force,’ without pain or symptom 
of disease, are highly artistic, but extremely unnatural. People 
do not die that way at thirty-one, except in novels, or from that 
cause at any age. In short, we are thankful that the painful 
later experiences and early death of Miss Trilby O’Ferrall not 
only did not happen, but could not have happened; and we sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Du Maurier will recognize the fact in his 
forthcoming sequel. 

“Death and disease are painful and piteous enough; but, like 
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a certain other morbid influence, not half so black as they are 


painted, and even from the hospital-ward and the post-mortem 
table we may learn that 


‘There are nettles everywhere, 
But sweet green grasses are more frequent still, 
The blue of heaven is greater than the cloud.’” 





AN AUTOMATIC LIFE-PRESERVER. 


tg ingenious and interesting application of liquefied gas to 
life-saving devices is described in La Nature, Paris, 
August 3, from which we translate the following : 


“Struck with the inconvenience of the ordinary life-preservers, 
belts, or other devices, which necessarily take up a considerable 
volume, and interfere with the movements of those who wear or 
carry them as a provision for a possible catastrophe, M. de Ropp 
has endeavored to replace them by devices that take up little 
room, leave to those who wear them entire freedom of movement, 
and become actual life-saving apparatus only at the exact moment 
when they are needed. 

“We will not dwell on the advantages of the new apparatus, 
which, so long as their proper action is assured, are sufficiently 
evident ; it will suffice to indicate the solution of the problem that 
M. de Ropp has worked out, which, so far as one may judge 
without making actual trial, is quitesatisfactory. The apparatus 
consists of a bag or a belt of india-rubber, ordinarily folded and 
taking up very little space, which receives, at the desired 
moment, a quantity of chlorid of methyl suf- 
ficient to inflate it completely. This liquid 
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to make themselves seen 
or heard by the life-sa- 
vers. The inventor has 
foreseen this difficulty ; 
some of his life-preserv- 
ers are furnished with a 
little box filled with cal- 
cium phosphid. A break- 
ing-apparatus identical 
with the one described | 
above breaks the two 
ends at once. By con- 
tact with the water the 
substance contained in 
the box decomposes, 
evolving phosphoretted 
hydrogen, which, as 
every one knows, takes 
fire spontaneously on 
coming into contact with 
the air, and gives a bril- 
liantlight. TTheartificial 
will-o’-the-wisp thus obtained will last half or three quarters of an 
hour, or in any case for a sufficient time to give notice of the pres- 
ence of a person in peril.”— 7yans/ated for Tue LITERARY DIGEs?T. 











Fic. 2.—The same inflated, after the break- 
ing of the flask. 


A Wonderful Seaweed.—“ One of the most extraordinary sea- 
weeds among the Laminariacee,” says The Scientific American, 
“is the Nereocystis, the stem of which occa- 





is contained in a little flask ending inafine |. 
point, which has been placed in the bag; a 
knife, turning around an axis and held bya 
spring, is kept in place by a ring of filtering- 
paper which breaks as soon as it comes in 
contact with the water. The knife then falls 
on the glass point and breaks it, and the 
liquid, escaping into the bag, at once takes 
the gaseous form and inflates the life-pre- 
server. 

“This apparatus is protected in such man- 
ner that it can not be operated by rain or 
dampness, and can be set off only by the car- 











sionally attains a length of 300 feet, tho ex- 
tremely slender, even at the top, where it is 
surmounted by a huge floating bladder six or 
seven feet in length that affords a favorite 
resting-place to the seaotter. The account 
of this plant, which is found on the northwest 
coast of America and the opposite shore of 
Asia, is apparently so fabulous, as given by 
Mertens in an interesting paper on the botany 
of the Russian possessions in America, that 
it could scarcely be believed did it not de- 
pend upon unquestionable authority. The 
filiform stem, which is about as thick as 
packthread, suddenly swells above, when 








rier’s falling into the water. To this end, 
the sole opening by which the device com- 
municates with the exterior is turned down- 
ward and protected by a little paper valve, which does_not resist 
the pressure of the water but prevents the entrance of simple 
dampness. 


“The chlorid of methyl will not remain indefinitely long in the 


‘india-rubber, which absorbs it little by little, but in the majority 


of cases it is necessary only that the person who has fallen into 
the water should be held up for an instant, independent of his 
own will, while aid is arriving. If this disagreeable situation 
must be prolonged, there 
remains the resource of 
inflating the preserver, 
from time to time, by 
means of a tube furnished 
with a stopcock. The 
principle of the device 
being given, its applica- 
tion becomes easy; the 
bag can be mounted on 
a belt, hidden in a waist- 
coat, or fixed to a rocket 
of some sort that may be 
easily sent off to persons 
who have fallen into the 
sea. In case of accident 
at night, persons who, 
thanks to a life-preserv- 
ing device, can keep 
themselves at the surface 
: of the water, are often 
Fic. 1.—Life-preservers before the break- scarcely better off than 

ing of the fiask. before, for lack of means 














FIG. 3.—Apparatus intended to be thrown. 
In the centre an inflated belt. 


two or three feet long, into a globose bladder, 
from the top of which springs a tuft of gemi- 
nate leaves mostly rising on five petioles. 
These leaves are lanceolate and membranaceous, from one foot 
to two feet long and two inches broadin the center. As the plant 
grows older the stem increases enormously in length, but only 
slightly in thickness. The globose bladder swells into a turnip- 
shaped or retort-like cylinder, six feet long and fom feet six 
inches or more in diameter in the widest part, the lower extrem- 
ity gradually passing into the stem. The leaves, which at first 
were marked with a few faint nerves, split in the direction of the 
latter, cover a wide space by their entangled mass and attain a 
length of thirty feet ormore. When the plant grows in any quan- 
tity it forms large floating islands and the surface of the sea be- 
comes impassable to boats. The stem, when dry, is employed 
by the Aleutians for fishing-lines, some of which have a length 
of forty or more fathoms. The large bladders are used by the 
same people as siphons for pumping water out of their boats.” 





An Ocean Telegraph Station.—‘“ A noteworthy enterprise was 
that of the Commercial Cable Company and Postal-Telegraph 
Company in affording means for reporting the international yacht 
races by telegraph direct from the scene of contest,” says 7he 
Electrical Age, September 14. ‘‘This unparalleled feat was 
accomplished by stationing the Commercial Cable Company’s 
steamer Mackay-Bennett near the Sandy Hook lightship and 
maintaining communication with land through a submarine cable 
laid down especially for the purpose. The A/ackay- Bennett had 
a fully equipped telegraph office on board, and this excellent 
vantage-ground was utilized by representatives of the press in 
sending their reports of the races to their individual papers and 
press associations. The steamer was for the time being a public 
telegraph office, and such enterprise in the public interest on the 
part of the two companies deserves the highest commendation. 
The most satisfactory results attended the undertaking.” 


[Oct. 19, 1895 
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THE FATAL FRIENDSHIP OF MAN. 


OME of the modern anthropologists believe civilization, under 
S certain circumstances, to be a curse, as was shown by the 
recent discussion in the British Association. What civilization is 
to the savage, domestication is to the wild animal, and this latter 
state appears to be no less a curse than the former, according to 
The Hospital. Says that journal: 


“To be the friend of man is not all gain. Whether bya process 
of evolution or degeneration, many animals have become truly 
domesticated. They have come to depend on man for food, for 
shelter, for protection. On the other hand, the more closely they 
have lived with him, and especially the more they have adopted 
the shelter of his roof, the more they have become exposed to his 
great enemy—tuberculosis. Professor Delépine, writing on this 
subject, has shown that—taking very large numbers as the basis 
of his estimate—at least 16 per cent. of cattle are afflicted with 
this disease; and that, whereas in some districts it may be com- 
paratively rare, there are parts in which a non-tuberculous cow is 
the exception. Pigs also are affected in the same manner, altho 
not to the same extent, about one in every 36 being attacked by 
the disease. Cats and dogs also are subject to tuberculosis, and 
it is to be feared from their exceeding friendliness may be a 
source of danger to children with whom they play. Altho the 
form of tuberculosis with which poultry are affected differs in 
some particulars from that of man, it is a very common disease, 
and commits great ravages in poultry-yards. So far we have 
dealt with friends of man, which have so far adopted his habits 
as to dwell under the shelter of a roof. In the case, however, 
even of sheep which are rarely under shelter, and in many re- 
spects live in more natural conditions, tuberculosis has been 
found; and, in fact, the only real friend of man which has almost 
entirely escaped the ravages of tuberculosis is the goat. Butany 
animal which conforms with man’s habit of dwelling under arti- 
ficial shelter is apt to contract tuberculosis, and so it is that 
whether they be monkeys, camels, giraffes, antelopes, llamas, 
lions, tigers, foxes, tapirs, zebras, etc., they all, according to 
Professor Delépine, are liable to tuberculosis when they are kept 
in menageries. Clearly the friendship of man is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing.” 





THE NOBLE ART OF SWORD-SWALLOWING. 


HAT the mucous membrane of the throat is extremely deli- 
cate, any one who has had a physiciun examine his throat 
by pressing back the tongue with a spoon can testify; yet it is 
possible so to overcome this delicacy by practise that the intro- 
duction of a solid substance is followed by not the least muscular 
contraction. Such a state is reached by the professional sword- 
swallowers, who are not mere tricksters, as some people think, 
but actually perform the marvelous feats that they appear to do. 
We translate from the Revue Sczentifigue (Paris, September 
7) an account by G. Variot of this curious profession and the 
training necessary to enter it, with some facts due to observation 
of one of its shining lights: 


“Every one has seen the extraordinary exercises of the acrobats 
known under the common name of ‘sword-swallowers. ’ 

“With incredible boldness these men thrust quickly through 
the mouth, and into the interior of the body, cutlasses, straight 
or curved swords, and bayonets. Experts can even place the 
barrel of the gun on the bayonet and balance the weapon, the 
breech in the air, while the bayonet penetrates to unknown depths. 
Others swallow a sword-bayonet with its scabbard, and draw out 
first the sword, then the scabbard. 

“T have heard several persons express doubts and reservations 
regarding the good faith of the sword-swallowers; it is quite 
commonly believed that they use spring-swords, and that the 
blade does not descend so deep as it seems; others think that by 
a skilful piece of sleight-of-hand, an undetected trick, the blade 
is hidden and not really swallowed. To do justice to these poor 
acrobats, their exercises, which astonish the public, are sincere ; 
the sword-blades are really thrust down the esophagus and into 
the stomach. When we analyze exactly the methods of the 
Sword-swallowers, we see that there is nothing mysterious in 
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them, and that the natural conformation of the organs perfectly 
permits the introduction of the most voluminous foreign bodies 
into the primary digestive passages. 

“T have had occasion to examine recently one of the best known 
sword-swallowers in Paris, and as he submitted with good grace 
to all my examinations I was able to form avery clear and precise 
idea of the manner in which he accomplished his feats. 

“He is a man of thirty-five years, 1.65 meters [5 feet 5 inches] 
high. The greatest length of the instruments that he thrust into 
his stomach is 52 centimeters [20.5 inches]. The majority of his 
knives and swords are not so long; they measure between 4o and 
50 centimeters [16 and 19.5 inches]. Their size is very varied— 
from that of a triangular bayonet, 1 centimeter and a half [24 
inch] up to 3 centimeters [14 inch] the width of a large hunting- 
knife. 

“This man swallows also with equal ease a sword-bayonet of 
the old chassepot model, and even a portion of a cavalry sabre. 
All these weapons are dull as well at the point as on the edges; 
they are naturally quite heavy. Rust does not prevent their 
use. 

“This is how he proceeds: after having bent the head far back, 
so that the occiput rests on the cervical column, he opens his 
mouth wide; with the right hand he introduces the point of the 
sword as far as the rear wall of the pharynx, then, with a swift 
movement, in less time than it takes to tell it, he thrusts the 
blade down the esophagus to a depth of 30 to 4o centimeters [12 
to 16inches]. I have been astounded at the rapidity and dexter- 
ity of the operation. The sword can not be left in place longer 
than 12 to 15 seconds; the larynx is pushed forward by the blade. 
Respiration is suspended, and the man can not utter a sound 
during this short lapse of time. . At the end of seven to eight 
seconds the face reddens and the heart beats quicker, and after 15 
seconds at most the sword must be withdrawn. 

“How far down does the point of the sword go? By measuring 
the length and applying the measuring tape to the body I have 
satisfied myself that the point was in the cavity of the stomach. 
The muscles of the abdomen were too tense to admit of feeling 
the sword from without, but by pressing on the region just over 
the stomach the sword could be made to move. 

“He also swallows swords while lying down, and then rises 
and withdraws them. Inversely, after having swallowed the 
sword while standing, he lies down and takes it out. But in 
these exercises he does not use weapons more than 4o centime- 
ters [12 inches] long; he is afraid of wounding himself with 
longer ones when he bends and moves his body. This particu- 
larity proves indirectly that the point of the longer swords is well 
in the stomach when the man is upright. 

“No lateral movement of the head, the neck, or the spine is 
possible while the sword isin place. The trunk can be bent for- 
ward, but the bending must be from the hip-joints. 

“The man has been accustomed to this strange treatment of the 
esophagus for more than twenty years and has never been injured 
by it. He swallows swords just after drinking oreating. When 
he withdraws the point from the stomach he has never noticed 
particle of food on it, only a little mucus. . The esophagus 
does not seem to be permanently dilated. 

“During the course of a day, he repeats his feat about a hun- 
dred times without real fatigue. ‘Sometimes,’ says he, ‘I am 
hoarse for two or three days, when my performances have been 
too long.’ He enjoys good health and he is sober, for good 
reason. ‘My hand must not tremble,’ he says; ‘when I have 
taken a glass too much I can work no longer.’ . 

“He has given lessons in sword-swallowing, for this odd ac- 
complishment has its teachers and pupils. He himself was 
trained by a celebrated acrobat who, it appears, made an extra- 
ordinary impression in the circuses where he performed. His 
pupil yet speaks almost with envy of the height of his master, 
which enabled him to swallow swords 70 centimeters [2 feet 4 
inches] long. 

“Absolute insensibility of the throat is the condition szme gua 
non of the performances of the sword-swallower. The man just 
described, in the lessons that he gives, makes his pupils ‘tire out 
their throats with a table-spoon.’ The spoon is thrust in till it 
touches the end of the pharynx; this revolts, but the pupil returns 
to the attack time after time for about a quarter of an hour. 

“In the first attempts, the throat is very much irritated; spas- 
modic contraction follows, and some subjects are obliged to aban- 
don their apprenticeship. The majority persevere through these 
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first inevitable sufferings, and patiently keep on with the spoon 
till the pharynx can bear it,—that is, till all reflex action ceases. 

“This accustoming of the mucous membrane of the throat to 
the feeling of foreign bodies, this anesthesia obtained after 
months of patient effort repeated several times a day, is a phe- 
nomenon well worthy of note. 

““When the throat has reached the desired state, the spoon is 
given up and knives and swords are introduced into the throat, 
at first prudently and gradually. Finally, with habit, the young 
sword-swallowers acquire such skill that they also can give pub- 
lic exhibitions. Their apprenticeship lasts about a year on an 
average. 

“There is, then, nothing mysterious, as I said at the outset, in 
all these astounding feats of the sword-swallowers. The length 
of the pharynx, of the esophagus, and of the cavity of the stom- 
ach, variable with the height of the subject, allows without great 
danger the penetration of instruments of proportional dimensions. 

“The diameter of the conduit of the esophagus when inflated is 
in man 2% centimeters [one inch]; we must not be astonished, 
then, that this channei can receive a sword 3 centimeters wide. 
The anatomists describe slight lateral curves of the esophagus 
and a diminution of its size at the middle portion. The best 
proof that, from a physiological point of view, these incurvations 
and this contraction have slight importance is the rapidity, even 
the roughness, with which the sword-swallowers thrust in the 
weapon, without the least fumbling and without any pause. 
From a general point of view the sword-swallower must be re- 
garded as a man who, by patience and practise, has been able to 
catheterize his esophagus with a dexterity—let us say even with a 
virtuosity—that surgeons could not imitate without danger.”— 
Translated for THe Literary DIGEst. 





THE EARTH AS A DYNAMO. 


HE idea that the earth acts as the armature of a great 
dynamo, and by revolving in the sun’s magnetic field gen- 
erates the so-called “earth-currents” of electricity, is due to Prof. 
Frank Bigelow, of Washington, who has published several papers 
on the subject. In 7he Sctentzfic Machinist (Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 15), James S. Lang calculates how powerful a current we 
could obtain from this great dynamo if we could only make use 
of it. He says: 


“Why not wrap our earth with a suitable system of conductors 
and wrest from our mother earth an amount of power equal to 
that wasting at every tide on every sea? 

“It is easy to determine its feasibility, for we know that the in- 
tensity of the revolving equatorial component is equal to the 
sine of half the angle of the diurnal variation of the compass, 
times the intensity of the earth’s magnetism. A difference of 
potential of one volt being produced in every conductor which cuts 
100,000,000 lines of force per second, if we surround the earth 
with a coil of one hundred wires, it may easily be shown that a 
difference of potential of upward of 60,000 volts would be pro- 
duced under normal conditions. 

“If the difference of potential was 60,000 volts in round num- 
bers, and No. oooo wire used, one eleventh of an ampere would 
flow, and the total power produced would be 5,454 watts or less 
than 8 horse-power. Altho the amount would rise into hundreds 
of horse-power at those times when earth currents become abnor- 
mal, the enormous cost of the plant would forbid its practical 
application.” 





ARE COFFEE AND TEA INJURIOUS? 


F a vote of the physicians is to be taken, the ayes will have it. 
Such at least is the opinion of M/odern Medicine (August), 
which goes on to tell how and why they are injurious. The 
pepsin and the peptone are the victims in the case. We quote as 
follows : 

“There is, at the present time, a pretty general consensus of 
opinion among physicians as to the unhealthful character of the 
common beverages, tea and coffee. Both these substances con- 
tain tannin in abundant quantity. It is well known that tannic 
acid precipitates both the pepsin and the peptone in the stomach 
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fluid, and consequently is antagonistic to peptic digestion. It is 
probable, however, that few physicians are fully awake to the 
great prevalence of tea- and coffee-poisoning among chronic in- 
valids. Not a few sufferers from chronic nervous headaches 
recover almost immediately when they discontinue the use of tea 
and coffee. The writer has demonstrated this in some hundreds 
of cases, and has for more than twenty years absolutely prohib- 
ited the use of tea and coffee to his patients. The caffein con- 
tained in portions of the tea-leaf and the coffee-berry is also well 
known to be antagonistic to pepticdigestion. Brinton has shown 
that tea and coffee diminish the activity of the peptic glands. 
Wolff has shown that even so small a quantity as twenty centi- 
grams (three grains) of caffein is sufficient to diminish the total 
acidity of the gastric juice, even when the stomach is in full 
activity, at the same time diminishing the secretion of hydro- 
chloric acid and the formation of peptones. This small amount 
of caffein is frequently surpassed by habitual users of coffee. 
Roberts has more recently shown that tea and coffee are, in the 
highest degree, inimical to starch digestion, completely neutral- 
izing, when present even in very small proportion, the action of 
the saliva upon starch whereby starch is converted into maltose. 
Is it not the duty of the physician who becomes acquainted with 
these facts to place them before his patients in so emphatic a 
manner as to produce the discontinuance of tea and coffee, which 
must be classed with tobacco and alcohol, as among the most 
potent of the widely operating causes of disease which prevail in 
modern times among civilized people ?” 





Explosive Lamps.—“It is already well known,” says 7he 
Lancet (London, September 21),” that the usual source of explo- 
sion is found in the mixed gas of oil vapor and ordinary air which 
fills the upper part of a partially exhausted lamp-chamber. ‘The 
development of this mixture is, therefore, to be prevented as far 
as possible, and this object can only be attained by regularly and 
completely filling the reservoir with fresh oil. Not less impor- 
tant is the relative adaptation of the wick and its holder. Cheap 
lamps are apt to be defective in regard to this requirement, and 
they are, in fact, constructed on an explosive principle. In other 
cases the reservoir is easily breakable, or, again, the pedestal 
may be unsteady, but it is needless now to go into further details. 
We would, however, insist very strongly upon the necessity and 
the duty of obliging manufacturers to supply only such articles 
as conform to a set standard of security. This duty is well with- 
in the power of the legislature, and it lays no additional burden 
of cost on the producer, only that of taking due pains in a work 
which is not in itself difficult. Be the form and finish what they 
may, certain qualities ought to be legally required in the con- 
struction of every lamp.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘“ THE escape of gas has always been a source of loss and deterioration in 
the curing of champagne, but heretofore no perfect process of air-tight 
sealing was known,” says 7he Electrical Review. ‘*Champagne bottles are 
now sealed electrically and the escape of gas is made impossible. The 
cork and part of the neck are covered with a thin layer of copper electri- 
cally deposited. The deposit may be gilt, silvered, or given any desired 
shade in special baths, and the process can be extended to the sealing of 
bottles for mineral waters, preserves, and a variety of products. The neck 
of the bottle is covered with a conducting substance, such as black-lead, 
zine or copper powder, and plunged intoa galvanic bath, which is prepared 
for the electro-deposition of copper. The bottles are simply inserted in 
holes in the cover of the bath, neck down, and when a layer of twotenths to 
three tenths of a millimeter of copper has been deposited the current is 
stopped.”’ 

IN a recent lecture, Willis L. Moore, the new chief of the Government 
weather-bureau, spoke on the importance of studying the soil as well as the 
air in forecasting frosts. The introduction of this feature added greatly to 
the efficiency of the predictions of the Wisconsin bureau when he was in 
charge of that. This State is noted for its cranberry beds, to which great 
damage is caused by early frosts. Often there were destructive frosts 
when the town temperature did not go below 42°. The frost depends, of 
course, upon the lowering of the temperature of the soil. If it is dry and 
porous it gives out its heat readily; if it is wet it has much of water stability 
of temperature. A halfinch of rain evenly distributed is enough to coun- 
teract many early frost-nips. 

HIGH-PRESSURE and superheated steam has recently been employed fot 
stanching the blood in the removal of a tumor from the spleen. ‘The jet 
of steam,” says Modern Medicine, ‘‘not only rendered the tissues dry or 
bloodless, so that they could be cut without hemorrhage, but when an 
artery was accidentally wounded, quickly stopped the hemorrhage 


directed upon the bleeding spot. It is necessary that the steam should be 
directed obliquely upon the bleeding point, and that too much force should 
not be used ina case of soft organs. The steam should be superheated to 
150° or 200° C. In a case of operation upon bones, high-pressure steam is 
employed.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE DENVER “HEALER” AND HIS 
MIRACULOUS CLAIMS. 


STRANGE man, with a remarkable face, mild blue eyes, 

long curly hair, and dressed in a rough suit of clothes, 
stands daily from g o'clock in the morning until 4:30 P.M., bare- 
headed, in all kinds of weather, in front of Alderman Fox’s 
house, in Denver, Colo., and receives thousands of sick, lame, 
paralyzed, blind and deaf persons, whom his touch is said to 
cure. The Datly News, Denver, of October 4, says of him: 


“Francis Schlatter, the healer,-is no longer an experiment, 
even to the most exacting, for at least a dozen cases in which he 
performed remarkable cures were reported 
yesterday. The vast majority of those who 
have seen the kindly old man have never 
doubted his power, but there were others 
who insisted that he was not what he pre- 
tended to be. These people now have a 
chance to investigate and satisfy themselves 
of the wonderful power of the old man. 

“Among the cures announced yesterday 
were several of paralysis, one of partial 
blindness, one of dropsy, and another in 
which the use of the lower limbs were re- 
stored. In one of these cases the cure is 
attested by the physician who had been 
treating the patient and by others. This is 
the most remarkable of them all. Miss 
Maud Ward, of Longmont, had been suffer- 
ing with an impaired vision and paralysis 
of the right arm. She had worn glasses 
for five years and her condition was a la- 
mentable one. Dr. D. N. Stradley, of 
Longmont, treated her, and was assisted by 
Drs. Callahan and Bickford, also of Long- 
mont. The girl came down to Denver last 
week and visited Schlatter. She felt better 
soon after she left him, and when she 
reached home she could see without the use of her glasses, and 
could move her arm as if it had never been affected.” 


The News then gives a long list of cases in which wonderful 
cures have been wrought by this man. 

Under the heading “‘ What Manner of Man is This?” Mr. Ross 
B. Franklin contributes to The //lustrated American, October 
12, some facts and brief comment from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 


“Two years ago Francis Schlatter, who is now known all over 
the continent as the ‘Healer,’ sat on his shoemaker’s bench in 
Denver, when he received, as he says, a request or command ‘to 
arise and go forth and heal all of the world who will believe.’ 
From Denver he journeyed afoot to Arizona, where, in the desert, 
he fasted forty days and forty nights, after which he began to 
heal. He was soon thrown into prison for insisting upon travel- 
ing bareheaded and barefoot. During this incarceration, he 
claims, he lost all the spiritual part of Francis Schlatter, and that 
he is now a reincarnated being. 

“He first commanded general attention at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where he performed some very astonishing cures. Three 
weeks ago, after a second fast of sixty days and sixty nights, he 
arrived in Denver. Since his arrival there he has rested up to 
September 16, at which time he appeared for his work with 
humanity. Schlatter’s first day was a success. No less than 
seven hundred people stood in line, passed the ‘ Healer,’ received 
the firm grasp of his hand and the blessing, and passed on. On 
the second day over two thousand were blessed by this strange 
man, until now the crowds which gather are so dense as to make 
the affair a perfect panic. The method of the‘ Healer’ is to grasp 
firmly the hand of the patient, and, with his meek face turned 
upward, his lips move in prayer. ‘Have faith,’ he says, ‘and 
you will be made well.’ 

“It is natural that people should scoff at his alleged strange 
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power at first, but it has now been established beyond the slight- 
est doubt that this man, whatever he be, has performed wonders. 
There have, indeed, been instantaneous cures, but he does not 
claim that he can accomplish such. 

“Schlatter’s mail reaches from three to five hundred letters per 
day. Handkerchiefs from all over the continent come to be 
blessed. These, Schlatter claims, will do what his touch will for 
those who have faith in the Master. It is impossible to prevail 
upon this man to accept money or jewelry, which is offered him 
at every hour of the day by the rich and the poor alike. ‘Iam 
always happy,’ he says. ‘I have no need of money. When the 
Father wants me to get anything, I get it. Ido His will. It is 
all healing now; I never preach.’ Physicians and ministers who 
have visited Schlatter agree that he is not insane; and that the 
terrible ordeal which he passes through daily for the benefit of 
mankind is enough to prostrate one of the strongest. Hundreds 
of people stand around and watch the 
‘Healer’ for hours at a time, seemingly fas- 
cinated by his presence. Scofferscome with 
coarse jeers, and leave strangely affected 
after having felt the grasp of the wonderful 
man’s hand. There are many cases of 
blind and paralyzed which this man has set 
days for recovery, and while most people 
are already convinced, there are thousands 
of eyes upon these cases.” 
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On Sunday, September 29, the Rev. My- 
ron Reed made Francis Schlatter the subject 
of a sermon at the Broadway Temple in 
Denver, taking his text from Isaiah xi. 28: 

“Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is he 
weary? There is no searching of his understand- 
ing.”” 

This sermon is reported in 7he Road, 
Denver, and is throughout a strong expres- 
sion of belief in Schlatter’s sincerity, san- 
ity, and miraculous power. Mr. Reed com- 


menced by saying: 


“Mr. Hume in his famous essay says that miracles are contrary 
to experience and sodisposesof miracles. Itis easy to grant that 
they are contrary to the experience of Mr. Hume, probably con- 
trary to the experience of his neighbors. But it is possible to 
believe that things have happened outside the experience of Mr. 
Hume, outside the experience of Mr. Hume’s neighbors.” 


After a lengthy disquisition on biblical miracles, and argument 
going to show their need and the possibility of their repetition in 


some cases, Mr. Reed spoke as follows of “the Healer :” 


“It has not been an easy path he has trod from Denver to the 
Pacific and back again, depending always on what is to him the 
voice of ‘the Father.’ This man has walked across deserts and 
over mountains, slept in rain and sleet and snow, asked for food 
when told to ask for it, gone without when told to go without. 
I talked with a locomotive engineer who on his trips often passed 
him. Hesaid: ‘If I could have found him at a station I would 
have taken him aboard and paid his fare. sut, as it happened, I 
always saw him between stations.’ But you here have read the 
main incidents of the later lifeof this man. Ido not wonder that 
people go to get help from him. I believe that he has observed 
the conditions of power. He has taken no care of himself. He 
has gone where he believes he was sent. He has done what he 
believes he was told to do. He is the only man of the kind and 
degree that I ever saw. If people can not get good from God 
through him I do not know why. He has conforined. It is the 
most literal following of Jesus Christ that Ihave everknown. .. . 

“T shall present no statistics as to curesaccomplished. Thatis 
not my point to-day. The point is this: We read the Bible, we 
read there of the sick cured by men who were obedient to God as 
they understood Him; we read of conditions of power not limited 
to any country or years. Let any man any time or anywhere 
conform to the hard, self-denying, painful conditions, and God 
through him will do His work. As I have suggested, there may 
be many who will be compelled to suffer a while longer. As our 
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mild visitor says: ‘They will suffer until they think it will be as 
the Father pleases.’ He is doing good here; he is calling our 
attention to the fact that the center and source of all life is God.” 


The Springfield Republican of October 6 has an editorial on 
“The Denver Wonder- Worker,” from the closing part of which 
we quote: 


“There is more than the usual amount of evidence that this 
enthusiast has really accomplished remarkable cures—fully as 
much as there is to prove that cures have been accomplished at 
Lourdes, or by the more familiar faith-cure process. The man 
whose guest Schlatter is while in Lenver is a Roman Catholic, 
and an ex-alderman of that city, who claims to have been cured 
by him months ago, and the newspapers of Denver report a num- 
ber of cases where former patients affirm their restoration to 
health at his hands. . . . The striking fact is that multitudes do 
believe these stories of cures, and go to Schlatter with as pro- 


found faith as ever devotee carried to his shrine, and that among 


these believers are men of intelligence in ordinary affairs, some 
of whom have demonstrated their ability to handle successfully 
the difficult practical problems of business. Schlatter’s day is 
probably a short one, but he will have successors, as he has had 
predecessors, and until the millennium of universal intelligence, 
and the appreciation of the supremacy of law in the universe, 
approaches, his successors will find followers as he has.” 





THE NEXT POPE. 


N view of the old age of the reigning Supreme Pontiff, con- 
jecture as to his successor is prevalent. Leo XIII. was al- 
ready an old man when he assumed the tiara, and from the be- 
ginning of his rule there has been considerable speculation and 
manipulation concerning his successor. In an article on “The 
Modern Conclave,” in Donahoe’s for October, Mr. Bernard Mor- 
gan incidentally discusses the situation. Recalling the fact that 
as far back as 1884 Cardinal Czacki was the leader of a group of 
cardinals who looked upon Mgr. Battaglini, the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Bologna, as the next Pope, but that death had re- 
moved him and opened the field for further conjecture, Mr. 
Morgan says: 


“It is an open secret that Cardinal Zigliara was at one time 
Leo’s own choice. With Cardinal Pecci, the Pope’s brother, and 
Mgr. Satolli, Zigliara contributed a great deal to the scientific 
renaissance of Thomistic philosophy, and it was he who fur- 
nished the Pontiff with the most important materials for the social 
encyclical, ‘Novarum Rerum.’ Death again intervened. Death, 
too, has removed Cardinal Lavigerie, who was the most promi- 
nent of all the non-Italian cardinals of the present reign. 
Monaco and San Felice are no more spoken of. Cardinal Gib- 
bons has been mentioned even in Italy, and in 1889 Signor de 
Cesare thought it worth while to discredit his candidature there, 
by animadversions on his strength of character and learning. 
But in truth he might have spared himself the trouble. Cardinal 
Gibbons is just as likely to be Pope as Cardinal Vaughan.” 


It is Mr. Morgan’s belief that unless some contingency arises 
making it necessary for the Pope to leave Rome, there is no 
probability at present of a non-Italian being elected. In his 
opinion, the ideal pope of the situation would seem to be an Ital- 
ian by nationality and a cosmopolitan by association. He goes 
on to say: 


“In looking for the next Pope there is one very important fact 
to be guided by. With three or four exceptions, the members of 
the Sacred College are of Leo’s creation, and, presumably, in a 
general sense admirers of his policy. The prelate whom he de- 
signs by word or distinctions will have the sympathies of the 
electors. Among the prominent papabilities Cardinal Rampolla, 
the Pope’s Secretary of State, is a finished diplomatist, but if he 
possesses other qualifications they are not generally known; the 
elder Vannutelli, at one time Pope Leo’s apparent choice, has 
ceased to be the prominent figure he was; Cardinal Parocchie, 
the Vicar-General of Rome, is learned, liberal, and energetic, and 
would seem to realize the motto of the apocryphal prophecy, 
‘ignis ardens’ (‘glowing fire’)—which is to be the characteristic 
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of the coming pontiff. A prominent figure on the papal horizon, 
too, is Archbishop Satolli. Everything in his career and char- 
acter would seem to point to the goal of the Supreme Pontificate. 
In a democratic age he is by birth and evident sympathy a man 
of the people, in a renascence of Catholic learning he is the pro- 
foundest living exponent of Catholic philosophy and theology, in 
an epoch of transition he has been sent to fill his mind with the 
new ideas which are growing nowhere with such exuberance as 
in America. He has occupied two of the most important posi- 
tions in the Eternal City, as lecturer at the Propaganda and as 
rector of the Accademia where the church diplomats are trained. 
The two great questions of the future are the social problem and 
the reunion of Christendom, and Archbishop Satolli has had un- 
rivalled opportunities for the study of both. The cardinalate is 
within sight, and from the cardinalate to the tiara is a short step 
with Mgr. Satolli’s qualifications.” 





WAS PARADISE AT THE NORTH POLE? 


r HE question of the location of the Garden of Eden continues 

to be discussed in various quarters. Writers on the sub- 
ject may be divided into two classes—those who have tried to find 
the site of Paradise by interpreting the Biblical description, and 
those who have based their theories on extra-Biblical grounds. 
Among the latter class of investigators are those who argue that 
if we can discover where the first man lived on earth we will have 
found our Paradise, for the Garden of Eden, as we know it, was 
the spot where human life first began. In a review of the various 
theories, reasonable and otherwise, that have from time to time 
been advanced concerning the location of the bright home of 
Adam and Eve, Mr. Edward S. Martin, contributing to Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journa/, writes as follows: 


“The North Pole will seem at first thought to the average in- 
vestigator the most unlikely site on earth for Paradise to have 
occupied. Nevertheless several sober and thoughtful books and 
pamphlets have been written in support of the North Pole’s pre- 
tensions. The North Pole nowadays is bitter cold, but it has not 
always been so. Geologists tell us that the earth was excessively 
hot when it first began its course—much too hot to admit of the 
presence of any living creatures, except, perhaps, a salamander. 
A's it grew cooler vegetation began on it, and then it began to be 
peopled, first with fishes, and then with birds and beasts; finally 
with man. The first spot on earth to get cool enough to use was 
the North Pole. In the process of time it got too cold, but there 
must have been a long period when the polar region was the 
most comfortable part of the world. During this period, many 
eminent geologists believe, there existed around the North Pole 
a continent now submerged, and that on that continent our pro- 
genitors were comfortable in their first home. It is known with 
entire certainty that the polar region was once warm enough for 
tropical vegetation to grow there. There was light enough, also, 
for such vegetation—abundant light, indeed, for all uses, and 
plenty for primeval man. Geology tells us that man might have 
lived at the North Pole. 

“The theory of a polar Paradise fits in, in curious fashion, with 
many of the most ancient traditions that remain in earth. It 
was, for example, a tradition of the ancient astronomers that in 
the beginning the north star was always at the zenith, and that 
the stars revolved around a perpendicular axis, but that in the 
process of time the pole declined. That the direction of the axis 
of the earth was changed seems inconceivable, but if prehistoric 
man was driven by floods and frosts from his polar home far 
southward, to him the pole star would seem to have declined, 
and he would have carried with him the tradition of a time when 
it was always overhead. Many Asiatic peoples held and trans- 
mitted the tradition of a mount of the gods situated at the earth- 
center, or navel of the earth. It was there, they believed, that 
human life began, there that gods and men first lived together, 
there that the Golden Age was passed, and from there that men 
were driven out to experience hard times and all vicissitudes of 
existence. The true earth-center is the North Pole. There is no 


J other center where men could have dwelt, and it is the nearest 


point to the center of the heavens, the pole star. 
“* Eastward in Eden,’ says the Bible, God placed Paradise, but 
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Dr. W. F. Warren holds that the word translated ‘eastward’ 
originally meant ‘frontward,’ and considers that that need not 
make any difficulty in fitting the polar Paradise to the Biblical 
description. Assuming that the tree of knowledge in the center 
of the garden stood at the pole, he finds it easily conceivable that 
the rivers which watered the garden about it and flowed away in 
four directions widened into an ocean, which, flowing away from 
the polar continent now submerged, truly ‘encompassed’ all lands 
to the southward. And so he makes the Bible itself support his 
theory of the polar Paradise. But it must be confessed that in 
this case the Biblical testimony is somewhat too obviously reluc- 
tant. The North Pole is and always has been a perfectly definite 
locality and easily described. If Moses had understood that the 
site of Paradise was there he could have conveyed that idea very 
easily and in language not to be misunderstood.” 





SHOULD MISSIONARIES BE PROTECTED ? 


N view of the increasing frequency of attacks upon Christian 
missionaries in China, the question is asked: Should the 
missionary receive the protection of the country from which he 
originally came? The ignorant mob in China is unable to dis- 
tinguish between missionaries and foreigners who go to China for 
business purposes only. A Chinaman who thinks himself badly. 
treated by the foreign merchant is likely to extend his animosity 
to the propagators of the Gospel. Another, whose wrath is 
aroused because the missionary denounces Chinese ancestor- 
worship, is likely to vent his fury upon a traveler whose sympa- 
thies are not at all with the missions. Many religious papers are 
of opinion that the Chinese must be taught to distinguish between 
the missionary and the merchant by the non-resistance of the 
former. The Chinese officials, upon whom the responsibility for 
the safety of the missionaries is laid, would like them to be some- 
what less aggressive. A mandarin not unfriendly to the English 
expressed himself as follows to a representative of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, London: 

“The ladies, I am sorry to say, are the worst offenders in this 
respect. They should be explicitly prohibited, if necessary by 
force, from leaving the sea-coast. They have the notion ‘more 
danger, more glory.’ Against that I have nothing to say while 
it only affects themselves; but it is positively outrageous that 
they should be permitted to imperil the peace between two 
friendly nations, causing, perhaps, incalculable bloodshed of 
brave men on both sides. I will tell you their methods. They 
will take up their residence in the midst of an unknown and hos- 
tile community and at once start open-air preaching in the 
streets, heedless of all advice given by those best able to judge 
the risk they run. All manner of ridiculous stories are circulated 
about them, with the consequence that our lower orders are galled 
tomadness. Do you think protection under such circumstances 
an easy matter? Suppose the blackguards of London riot, let me 
say, against the Jews; would your police be able to prevent 
damage and outrage? Could or would you afford protection to 
Mormon missionaries who might come to England and publicly 
preach in the streets doctrines subversive of all you hold dearest 
relating to religion and home? It is possible to tramp from one 
end of China to another without the slightest interference, pro- 
vided a person minds his own business. I have seen traveling 
Englishmen as far inland as Kwenlun, and the only notice taken 
Was surprise at their strange clothes. As for interference, why, 
not as much as I receive, on account of my unusual attire, from 
the ladies and gentlemen of your back streets and slums!” 


To some extent the religious press acknowledges the justice of 
the above. They do not, indeed, agree that the missionaries 
should be kept from following their calling, but they acknowledge 
that the men and women who carry the tidings of the Gospel 
abroad should do so on their own responsibility. 

Lhe Herald of Peace, the official organ of the Peace Society, 
thinks the missionaries themselves do not claim the right to be 
protected by force of arms. That paper says: 


“A large proportion of the missionaries in China, both men 
and women, are carrying on their work on the most absolute and 
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uncompromising principles of non-resistance, and in the true 
spirit of martyrs. The membersof the ChinaInland Mission, the 
largest missionary body in China, have for years, and to the 
present moment, emphatically disclaimed reliance for protection 
upon an arm of flesh; and they conduct all their operations in 
faithful devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ, for whose sake they 
profess themselves willing to lay down their lives in the path of 
religious duty at any time, if such a sacrifice should be imposed 
upon them by a wicked or misguided native population. The 
missionaries of the Society of Friends, and, indeed, most of the 
Christian laborers, of all denominations now stationed in China, 
practically adcpt the same pacific principles, which, altho thus 
non-resistant, are yet indicative of the very highest form of hero- 
ism and bravery. . A few, comparatively, of the missionaries 
have united their voices with a large number of their countrymen 
in England and America, who have cried out for immediate re- 
venge upon the Chinese, or, at least, for effective armed inter- 
vention. But there is reason to believe that these constitute but 
a small proportion of the total number of missionaries in China.” 


What is said here chiefly of Protestant missionaries is heartily 
indorsed by Zhe Weekly Register, London, on behalf of the 
Catholics, in the following words: 


“The Catholic missionary takes his life in his hands; and that 
is what every missionary ought to be willing todo. We share to 
the full the public regret that our countrymen or countrywomen 
should be brutally murdered in outbreaks of ‘religious’ feeling. 
But the risk—and in this lie his glory and his success—is the mis- 
sionary’s; and we can not echo the demand for vengeance when 
a missionary is murdered, or approved the clamor that a nation 
should be imbrued in a war's deeds of blood. Such men as Mr. 
Stewart do not die because they are Englishmen, but because the 
are Christian missionaries; and we must not drag them from 
their high estate.” 


The Hongkong papers, however, even those which are not in 
favor of the missionary’s work, insist that the Chinese must be 
punished most summarily, as a protection for the lay: foreigners 
settled in China. The Dazly Press, Hongkong, says: 

“Missionary methods have often been adversély criticized in 
this column and the policy of sending bands of young girls into 
the interior, literally carrying their lives in their hands, appears 
to us altogether amistake. But how any man can allow his anti- 
missionary views or sentiments to temper in the slightest degree 
his sense of indignation at the blood-curdling atrocities perpe- 
trated at Huasang passes our comprehension. The foolhardiness 
of the missionaries can not be held to justify their murder.” 


Apropos of this subject, Judge Tourgee writes, in 7he Basis 
(October 5), as follows: 


“The delight of proselyting beyond seas has blinded our eyes 
to the duty of doing the will of the Father at home. Our mis- 
sionaries have stumbled over sin and crime in our own land in 
their haste to carry the glad tidings to wondering souls, who but 
dimly comprehended their message. Then, too, the strange in- 
congruity of promising ‘peace on earth and good will among 
men,’ to those whom we know that Christian civilization will 
destroy without hesitation as soon as the teachings of the mis- 


sionary have sufficiently subdued their savageness to make settle-. 


ment among them secure and profitable. It is estimated that six 
millions of colored people have been destroyed in the civilization 
and redemption of Southern Africa, which has been largely a 
consequence of the Christianization of the natives. In the Sand- 
wich Islands the native population, after being universally Chris- 
tianized, have been almost obliterated by Christian civilization: 
Even to-day, while we angrily denounce the killing of mission- 
aries in China, we forget that the Oriental who should come to 
our shores for the same avowed purpose and seek to carry it into 
effect in the same way, by obtaining control of American children 
and teaching them to ignore and abandon American customs and 
habits, would be killed with no more scruples than the populace 
of China manifested toward the destruction of our mission- 


aries. . .. There can be nothing sadder or more shameful than 
the idea of English and American missions to colored heathen— 
and it should be remembered that all heathen come under the 
generic term of ‘niggers,’ whether in Africa, in the South Sea 
Isiands, in India or in China—with the avowed Anglo-Saxon idea 
of the divine right of the white man to subordinate and destroy 
the colored races at will.” 
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BETTER METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 


HERE is a very general feeling among Christian men of all 
denominations that the methods of Bible study now in 
practise are not all that they should be to give students a thor- 
ough and comprehensive knowledge of Biblical truth and Chris- 
tian doctrine. There must be something wrong somewhere, it is 
said, in the prevailing systems of Biblical instruction under which 
it is possible for so many otherwise intelligent people to pass 
through life with such a confused and imperfect understanding of 
the Bible and the whole scheme of Christian faith and teaching. 
A writer in a recent number of 7he J/ndependent gave some 
striking testimony illustrative cf the ignorance respecting the 
Bible existing even among highly educated men. He gave the 
results of a test of the Biblical knowledge of a freshman class of 
thirty-four men who came from the best homes of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York. When confronted with twenty-two allu- 
sions to the Bible in Tennyson's poems these men betrayed 
astounding ignorance. Less than one half the allusions, nearly 
all of which were perfectly obvious, were correctly explained in 
their answers. Yet nearly every one of these young men had 
been regular attendants of Sunday-schools and had been “ brought 
up” upon the International Lesson System. This raises the direct 
question whether this system is the best that can be devised for 
instruction in the Bible. There are many earnest people in the 
church who do not think so. They argue that this system begins 
nowhere and arrives at nothing, that it fails utterly to give the 
student a clear and connected idea of Bible history or Bible doc- 
trine. Thus the editor of 7he Watchman (Baptist, Boston) ex- 
presses this opinion: 


“The broken, haphazard, come-and-go method of Bible teaching 
in Sunday-schools are as successful as if they were designed with 
deadly ingenuity for that express purpose in destroying all ra- 
tional appreciation of the Bible as literature and in making it a 
happy-go-lucky collection of ‘Golden Texts’ and strange and dis- 
connected promises and threatenings and moralities without form 
and void.” 


The editor of Zhe North Carolina Presbyterian thinks that 
the time has come either to abandon the International System 
of Sunday-school Lessons altogether, or to prepare a supplemen- 
tary course. As a basis for a new and independent system 7%e 
Presbyterian proposes the following principles : 


““(1) The lesson material and not merely the method of treat- 
ment should be adapted to the age and advancement of the pupil. 

“*(2) While the detached story method must be continued for 
infant and primary classes, the lessons for more advanced 
scholars should be an outline study of the whole history rather 
than a minute study of isolated passages. 

““(3) The method of study should be so arranged that the pupil 
in order to do the work at all must go to the Bible itself for the 
lesson material. 

““(4) The different parts should be so arranged that the pupil 
constantly builds upon his previous knowledge and prepares the 
way for more advanced study beyond.” 


The Presbyterian Banner, in a discussion of the same general 
subject, says that the church is beginning to awaken to the fact 
that the Bible is not studied as carefully as it should be, and that 
there is a surprising amount of ignorance about it among the 
young people who have been brought up in Christian. families. 
It continues as follows: 


“One reason for this is that the study of the Scriptures is not 
enforced in the home as it was in formeryears. Too much is left 
to the Sabbath-school teacher, who is expected in a brief half- 
hour to supply all the training which in times past was given at 
home, for we venture to say that not one child in twenty is made 
to prepare his or her lesson before going toschool. The good old 
times have passed away when children with active little brains 
were compelled to employ themselves in learning fifty or a hun- 
dred verses as a preparation for the Sabbath, or as a Sabbath- 
day recreation, and thereby storing their minds full of truths 
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which would one day like leaven work into the heart and pervade 
the whole life. Never is there a more golden opportunity oi 
storing away knowledge, in the highest sense of the Word, ina 
more hopeful field than in the garden of a childish mind, there to 
bring forth fruit in older years. 

“There are many who feel this lack of training to such an ex- 
tent that they are casting about for means of remedying the fatal 
neglect of parents. All over the land classes are being formed 
for the study of the Word. Some, ’tis true, are only seeking a 
head knowledge, but even such study is better than no study at 
all. There are summer-schools where Bible study alone is prose- 
cuted, and this seems remarkable, for in no other century has 
there been so widespread and deliberate an effort made to shake 
the authenticity and to cast discredit upon the belief of the in- 
spiration of the Book. But so far from having destroyed the 
faith men have in it, such criticism has only led to a more wide- 
spread and systematic study of its truths.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


SOME of the English papers (Non-Conformist) express regret that Canon 
Rawnsley has followed the example of the Bishop of Exeter in making the 
recent Conservative victory the theme of praise in the public services of 
the church. The Bishop prepared a collect to be read in the churches of 
his diocese, and Canon Rawnsley varied the form by writing a hymn. It 
contains the following lines: 

‘* Safe from the storm, tho thunder roll, 

Once more the church a while may rest; 

Again may stand for rich and poor, 

Strong in her union with the state, 

Nor hear the wrangling at the door, 

The heat and clamor of debate.”’ 


The italicized line is the one to which objection is made. 


BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has declared 
himself in favor of a modification of the present system of episcopacy. He 
advocates a ‘‘districted episcopacy.” In an article on this subject in Zhe 
Methodist Review the Bishop says: ‘‘The attempt to maintain the present 
systemless and outgrown policy must soon be abandoned. To require six- 
teen men to interchange their fields of labor annually; to cut up these fields 
into detached and widely separated sections; to plan deliberately for use- 
less travel, for a crossing and recrossing of one another's tracks; to waste 
time and strength and money for what most practical men would call 
naught; to attempt to extend this system to the ends of the earth, and 
calmly to propose to maintain it until the sixteen shall have become sixty 
or a hundred and sixty—all this seems so manifestly unwise and absurd 
that the ntere statement of the case becomes its own condemnation.” 


REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, who combines the qualities of a successful 
preacher, editor, and reform leader, has stirred up something of a breeze 
by a proposal which he made at the recent Grindelwald Conference. Asa 
step toward church unity and also as a compromise in the contest over re- 
ligious instruction in the English Board Schools, he proposed that the An- 
glicans and the Nonconformists should agree on the Apostles’ Creed to be 
taught in the schools. Zhe London Chrontcle denounces Mr. Hughes for 
his *‘surrender to the Anglicans.” ‘If the British Nonconformists ad- 
mitted,’ it says, ‘‘any such proposal they would stultify their whole history 
throughout this education struggle and abandon every principle for which 
they have been contending.” Neither Zhe Christian Commonwealth not 
7he Freeman approve of the plan, which concedes too much, they say. 


IN looking over the necrological report of the Princeton Alumni Associa- 
tion, which includes biographical sketches of fifty-three ministers of the 
Gospel, Zhe Christian Observer is forcibly impressed with the ripe old 
age attained by many of these ministers. ‘Two of them were over ninety 
years old at the time of their death; nineteen, or more than their whol 
one third of number, had passed fourscore years, twenty-nine out of th 
fifty-three were over seventy years of age; forty-one, or more than three 
fourths, were more than sixty years of age; and forty-seven, more that 
eight ninths of the whole number, lived to be fifty vears of age or more.” 


REV. JAMES CHALMERS, the well-known New Guinea missionary and ex- 
plorer, has just been presented with the freedom of the royal burgh « 
Inverary, his native town, in recognition of ‘“‘his career as a missionat 
and his eminent services in the cause of civilization and the spread of t! 
Gospel among the heathen.” Twenty-nine years have elapsed since a sim- 
ilar ceremony took place, the last recipient of the freedom being t! 
Marquis of Lorne, who then came of age. 


A CHARACTERISTIC trait in the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, is i 
lustrated by this anecdote given by Dr. Sunderland, a colonial visitor 
some importance, who could only give one Sunday to London, and wished 
to make the most of it, asked Dr. Parker who was the first preacher in 
London. “Ask me who the second preacher in London is,’’ was the stat 
ling reply, ‘‘and I will tell you, but modesty forbids my naming the first.’ 


It is announced in Zhe Christian Commonwealth that a movement of some 
importance in connection with the English Congregational Union is und 
consideration. Steps are being taken toward the formation of a ‘* Youn 
People’s Union.’’ The idea is to combine the existing guilds, Christi« 
Endeavor societies, and bands into an organic federation. 


IN answer to the question why there are more women than men int 
churches Zhe Central Baptist (St. Louis) says: “If the brotherhood w 
allow us to tell them why it is thus, we will tell them in a spirit of con! 
dence that we believe it to be due in part to the neglect of men on the par! 
of the leading members, and in part toa too feeble utterance of truth fro 
the pulpit.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


EUROPEAN MANEUVERS. 


HE great autumn maneuvers of the European countries are 
generally Jooked upon as barometers by which the exact 
pressure of the political atmosphere may be read. In the free- 
dom of the camp, kings and commanders are less guarded in their 
expressions than in the nation’s council-chambers, and alert 
journalists readily publish the sentiments expressed by men of 
weight on such occasions. In Austria-Hungary the Emperor and 
his nations have shown that they still adhere to the Triple Alli- 
ance. In Germany Emperor Willam II. gave a hint or two that 
he is not unprepared to meet the Socialistsin battle if they intend 
to rise in open rebellion. In France the maneuvers were made 
use of to demonstrate the political affinity between the Republic 
andthe great Northern Empire. In point of numbers the French 
maneuvers, as usual, excelled all others. The Austrian generals 
manipulated between 70,000 and 80,o0oo men. The German sham 
battles engaged go,oo0. In France no less than 120,000 men were 
gathered on the eastern frontier. No Russian officer of conse- 
quence attended the military spectacles in Germany. To France 
a man was sent whose personality has created much interest— 
General Dragomirow, sometimes regarded as the Moltke of the 
future. The KAdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, speaks of him as 
follows: 


“He is the military head of the Red-Panslavists, who would 
like to establish a republic in Russia if Russia is beaten in a war. 
As chief of the Academy of the General Staff, which position he 
occupied from 1878 to 1889, he has done his best to foster friend- 
ship for France and hatred against the Germans. He has made 
this the maxim of the whole Russian army, or, at least, of the 
European corps. Altho he was with the Prussian staff during the 
war of 1866, he has no very high opinion of the Prussian army. 
As a soldier and a commander he has always filled his position in 
the best possible manner. In the Russo-Turkish war he showed 
much tact and bravery. His great fault is drunkenness, and his 
visits cost the regiments enormous sums, as he is very fond of 
expensive wines.” 

General Dragomirow, nevertheless, did not intend to act with- 
out prudence in France. The /égaro, Paris, obtained an inter- 
view with him, in which he complained that he is looked upon as 
aman who lets his tongue run riot. 

“What do you mean by saying I do not like the Germans?” 
asked the General abruptly. Then he continued; “I like every- 
body, but if H. M. the Czar orders me to fight, Iobey. I cost the 
Crown too much money not to bea trustworthy servant.” Asked 
to give an opinion on the French army, General Dragomirow 
praised the troops of the Republic very much. He did not agree 
with the English officer who regarded the French cavalry as in- 
ferior to the German or English, and said: 

“Can there be a better cavalry than that under the command 
of General de Liguieres? Courage is everything; a brave man 
will ‘get there’ if he straddles a dog. I would like to witness an 
attack of our small Cossack mounts against the large German or 
English horses.” 

General Dragomirow objects to the military balloons, which, he 
thinks, reveal the position of the army's headquarters. Asked if 
it were true that the Germans could destroy the French forces 
within twenty days, and then turn against Russia, the General 
refused to answer the question in adecided manner, as he did not 
Wish to reveal the secrets of the mobilization. 

President Faure caused some comments by mentioning the fact 
that the Vosges are France's eastern boundary. The Germans 
regard this as proof that the President does not intend to disturb 
the peace of Europe. The German maneuvers, no less than the 
French, were made the occasion for two great nations to cement 
the bonds between them. ~The Lokal-Anzeiger, Berlin, says: 
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“When Emperor William expressed his satisfaction with the 
troops at Stettin he also thanked Emperor Francis Josef of Aus- 
tria for having attended the maneuvers. He touched upon the 
sad losses which the House of Hapsburg has suffered of late, and 
declared that the bonds of friendship between the nations could 
only be cemented more firmly by the need of sympathy. Em- 
peror Francis Josef replied by a toast in which he described him- 
self as the faithful ally of the Germans, and said that he was very 
glad to inform the German army of this fact through its officers.” 
—Translated for Tue Lirerary Digest. 





MEXICO AND CUBA. 


MERICANS who sympathize with the Cubans in their strug- 

gle for liberty are occasionally accused of selfish motives. 

It is said that they regard the Pearl of the Antilles as an overripe 

plum, ready to drop into Uncle Sam’s mouth. Others, however, 

are also ready to swallow the tempting morsel, if it drops from the 

parent stem. Our neighbor in the South advances his claims as 

a first cousin to the Cuban, and offers the lovely Havana a berth 
inhisownranch. Zhe Mexican Herald, Mexico, says: 


“Blood is thicker than water and the sentiment of liberty is 
more powerful than the tie of blood among afree people. When, 
eventually, not perhaps by means of the present revolution, Cuba 
shall secure her freedom, will she fall, like a ripe plum, into the 
lap of the United States? We prefer, if Cuba is to merge her 
fortunes with any other nation, that she should become an in- 
tegral part of the Mexican Republic. It is our belief that the 
Republic of Mexico has an imperial destiny, and is to become a 
great nation among the nations of the earth. Manifestly then, 
Cuba, lying to the eastward, and commanding the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, should belong to this country. Cuba would be the forefoot 
of Imperial Mexico planted in the Atlantic! It would be the ren- 
dezvous of the future Mexican navy, and every argument of race, 
language, and tradition favors Cuba as a Mexican state rather 
than asan Americanterritory. Asa state of the Mexican Union, 
Cuba would have home rule; her own people would govern in 
their local affairs. Some of our colleagues of the native press in 
this city are of our opinion, notably La Patrza and £/ Nacional. 
Bright, progressive, patriotic Mexicans are of the same way of 
thinking, for, with us, they believe in the imperial destinies of 
this great country.” 


But the widely circulated Z7zemfo holds very different views. 
This paper expresses that distrust and dislike against the people 
of the United States which is so frequently encountered in Latin 
America, and denies that Mexico will join in defrauding Spain 
of her rights. It says: 


“Those people who speak of Cuban independence do so with 
malicious intent. The island is not ripe for autonomy, and if it 
does not remain Spanish, it will not be free. It is not strong 
enough to resist that country which has tried to purchase Cuba 
from Spain. Say what you will, the United States will not per- 
mit Cuba to be free. When we examine into the real character 
of the insurrection and its leaders, we can not discover any cause 
for sympathy, for as soon as the relations between the revolution- 
ists and the sworn enemy of the Spanish-American countries be- 
came known, we could not believe that patriotism is the moving 
spring. How can we believe that those who love Latin Cuba 
would implore the gross and humiliating favor of the Saxons of 
America? The idea that Cuba might become Mexican has no 
foundation but the wish of some Mexicans and the pretension of 
the insurgents. Does any one think the United States will make 
us a present of the island? No indeed. It would be very im- 
politic in our Government to favor the rising.”—-7rans/ated for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 

ARE more missionaries needed in Korea? asks 7he Korean Repository. 


7 


His Majesty, the King, must have thought so when he asked Bishop Ninde 
to “thank the American people for the teachers already sent and to send 
more—many.”’ ‘The teachers” referred to are missionaries, and surely no 
oneis better qualified to speak than the King himself. It also incidentally 
disposes of the status of this class, which some good people had and still 
have difficulty to determine. For ten years the missionary in this country 
had “no right to be here,” and was here as “‘the guest of the King, enjoy- 
ing his hosp‘tality.”’ All this is changed.—Ce/estial Empire, September 6. 
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A HUNT FOR A SCAPEGOAT. 


HE French magazines and weeklies are full of articles on 
the question: Who was responsible for the war of 1870? 
Neither the ministers of state who then ruled France, nor their 
diplomatic assistants, are willing to assume the responsibility. 
The Chamber of Deputies, tho it received the news that war was 
declared with as much confidence of victory as the people at 
large, throws the blame entirely upon Napoleon III. and his ad- 
wisers. To the Handelsblad, Amsterdam, the question appears 
extremely frivolous. Our Dutch contemporary says: 


“To the historian the question is of little importance. The 
war had to'come. When Napoleon III. attempted to form an 
alliance with Austria it was certain that this war would come, 
altho the time could not be fixed. That alliance could have had 
no other aim than toattack Prussia andthe North German Union. 
The Second Empire needed a victorious war against Germany to 
firmly establish Napoleon’s dynasty, and since 1866 France’s 
sole aim was this war. Who gave the immediate impulse to the 
war is a question interesting only those persons who wish to clear 
themselves from the odium of having led France into misfortune.” 


The late Grammont, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, was uni- 
versally accused of having hastened if not caused the war which 
was intended to add to France all the Prussian possessions on the 
left bank of the Rhine and to prevent the dreaded union of the 
German states. Grammont published a book entitled “ France and 
Prussia Before the War,” in which he accused Count Benedetti, the 
French Ambassador to Prussia, of having precipitated the strug- 
gle. Grammont died, and Benedetti refused to defend himself 
immediately against one who could no longer reply tohim. He 
put his ‘“‘ Diplomatic Essays” aside until now, when the old accu- 
sations against him are once more raised. He now publishes a 
part of these essays under the heading “My Mission in Ems,” in 
the Revue de Paris. It will be remembered that France de- 
manded the withdrawal of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern from 
the candidature for the Spanish throne. The Prince, who is 
about as distantly related to the King of Prussia as the Prince of 
Wales is to the Royal Stuarts, complied with the French demand, 
but this did not satisfy Grammont. We take the following from 
M. de Benedetti’s account: 


“In his official dispatc--s Grammont charged me to ask the 
King of Prussia to advise the Prince. In his confidential letters 
I was pressed to demand that the King order the Prince to re- 
nounce the candidature. When the Prince resigned the candida- 
ture, Grammont demanded that the King should give positive 
assurance that no Hohenzollern prince would ever become a can- 
didate for the Spanish throne. ‘The explanation that King Wil- 
liam had nothing to do with the matter was not accepted. The 
King informed Benedetti that he had seen the announcement of 
Prince Leopold’s withdrawal in the papers, and that he regarded 
the matter asended. But Grammont did not wish it to be ended. 
He complained that the Chamber and the populace were excited 
and that nothing but a guaranty from Prussia would satisfy 
them. On the morning of July 13, 1870, the King told me that 
he approved of the Prince’s conduct, and charged me to inform 
my Government of this. In the afternoon I was told that the 
King would not again see me on the subject. What had hap- 
pened? M. de Grammont, without my knowledge, through the 
Prussian ambassador demanded that the King should write a 
letter to Emperor Napoleon, apologizing for allowing Prince 
Leopold to accept the candidature. This, of course, the King re- 
fusedtodo. And then the papers in Paris announced that France 
had been insulted in the person of her ambassador, and Bismarck, 
who had been fretting and fuming over the pacific intentions of 
the King, eagerly seized the chance to hurry the declaration of 
war. De Grammont also failed to inform the Chambers of the 
favorable progress of the negotiations. Had he only waited!” 


It would not have made the least difference, thinks St. Hilaire, 
who writes on the same subject in Gz/ Blas, Paris, and says: 


“Napoleon wanted the struggle, he alone was responsible. 
This talk about Bismarck’s doctoring the Ems despatch is non- 
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sense. The very demand that Prussia should guarantee against 
a Hohenzellern candidature for the Spanish throne was an insult 
to the country which had just won such a victory at Sadowa. It 
was proof that the war was to be sought at any price. Napoleon 
III. had always declared, while still he was only Prince Bonaparte, 
that he would take revenge upon Germany and England for 
Waterloo and Trafalgar. That was the beginning; Sedan was 
the end. De Grammont deserves only contempt. With his 
hands in his pocket, as if he were asking afriend to join him ona 
shooting trip, he read the declaration of war, in which the life 
and happiness of France was lightly risked.” 


The Courrier des Etats-Unis, New York, thinks the causes of 
the drama, so long obscured, are beginning to become vlear. It 
says: 


“All the revelations accumulated during the past twenty-five 
years prove that neither the people of France or Germany, nor 
their sovereigns, wanted the war. Unfortunately there were at 
the courts of these two monarchs two camarillas who wanted the 
war—in Paris M. de Grammont, the Empress, and all those who 
hoped to see the Prince Imperial established in the position of his 
father; at Berlin, Bismarck and Moltke, the former to establish 
German unity under the hegemony of Prussia, the latter because 
he knew that, at that moment, the German forces were greater 
than the French. M. de Grammont’s jaunty diplomacy lost to 
Napoleon III. the advantages gained by Benedetti’s happy nego- 
tiations. Bismarck’s audacity overcame King William’s scruples 
at a time when the latter hoped to obtain a pacific solution. On 
the same day and at the same hour Grammont circulated that 
apocryphal despatch to the effect that Benedetti had been insulted 
at Ems and Berlin, and Bismarck made the papers say the King 
had been insulted in the person of 42s ambassador.” — 7rans/lated 
Jor Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





GERMANY AND THE WILSON TARIFF. 


HE Wilson tariff has not fulfilled the high hopes of the Ger- 
man manufacturers, who hoped to double their exports to 

the United States when the McKinley lawfell. The Frankfurter 
Zettung has made an investigation of the annual reports of the 
German Trade Chambers—some eighty volumes—to find out 
what influence the change in the American tariff has made in 
Germany. Wesummarize the result of the paper’s investigation : 


“Curiously enough, Hamburg and Bremen do not express 
themselves very decidedly. The latter city only states that there 
are signs of renewed activity in the trade with the United States, 
and there is hope for the future. Berlin, Stuttgart, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Dresden, and Halberstadt enter more deeply into the 
subject. 

“In most cities there is much disappointment. The American 
protectionists may console themselves. The advantages which 
the Wilson tariff has brought to European trade are far below 
expectation. Satisfaction is found mainly in the circumstance 
that the Wilson tariff promises to form the basis of a policy 
which will be followed for some time to come, and business men 
are therefore enabled to make their plans for the future, while 
the McKinley law contained from tie beginning the germs of its 
own decomposition. The greatest disappointment is met with 
among the iron and steel manufacturers. The Berlin manufac- 
turers hoped to export large quantities of steel rails and pig iron. 
But, altho the duty on these articles has been lowered considera- 
bly, it is still prohibitive, and German trade has profited hardly 
anything. Manufacturers from the Rhine and Westphalia ex- 
press themselves in a similar manner. 

“Another industry, the manufacture of woolens, has been simi- 
larly disappointed. Orders did not come in before the end of 
1894. In December, indeed, large orders were given, to meet 
the demands of dealers who wished to profit by the change of the 
tariff, which came in force in January. But the sale of woolens 
remained much below expectation, as the winter was over before 
the goods reached the retailers. Another reason for the caution 
of American buyers is that the new tariff admits raw wool entirely 
duty free. The American manufacturer will therefore be able to 
compete successfully with the European. With regard to the 
cheaper grades this seems to be already the case, and it will be 
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just as difficult, perhaps even more difficult, to compete with the 
American manufacturer under the new tariff.” 

The export of sugar from Germany to the United States shows 
a decline to the value of nearly $5,000,000. If the Cuban revolu- 
tion continues, and the insurgents make good their threat to ruin 
the planters by the destruction of their crops and sugar mills, 
Europe will probably experience a temporary rise of its sugar 
exports. 





THE ARMENIAN’S TAX BURDENS. 


N investigation into the causes of the Armenian dissatisfac- 
A tion with Turkish rule has been made by a Russian officer, 
Colonel Lazareff, and, in a pamphlet on the subject, he gives 
some facts relative to the “varied and original” system of taxa- 
tion imposed on Armenia. Here are a few of the assessments : 


1. An exemption task paid for relief from military service, 
amounting to about $1.50 per year. This is imposed on every 
member of the family, and neither children nor old or crippled 
persons are exempt. If a head of a large family is unable to pay 
the tax, he is punished by arrest and flogging, and his household 
goods or cow must be sold to satisfy the tax collector. 

2. A tax on the land and crops—from $1 to $6 per acre, accord- 
ing to the quality of the land, and one eighth of the value of the 
harvest. 

3. An orchard tax. Every one having an orchard pays about 
$22 annually. 

4. Hay tax; about $2 for every eight wagon-loads. 

For each cottage, a tax of $1.50. 

For a stable, from $1 to $3, according to size and cost. 
A marriage tax of fifty cents on the bridegroom. 

A sheep tax, about twenty cents for each. 

9g. A tax on every male over fourteen for the maintenance of 
roads, fortresses, and barracks. 

Besides these there are numberless taxes on almost every con- 
ceivable occupation—fruit-growing, tobacco-raising, etc. There 
is a tax on each tree standing in one’s lot. Besides these there 
are excise taxes on liquor and other articles of consumption. The 
Kurds are free from nearly all of these taxes, paying only for one 
third of their sheep and being’ allowed to make their own returns 
to the assessors. ‘‘ These facts,” says a Russian paper in com- 
ment, “fully explain the decrease in the Armenian population and 
Armenian emigration., With such a system, manifestly designed 
to ruin and starve out the Armenians, Turkey hardly requires, in 
order to attain her object, recourse to such additional methods as 
the late wholesale massacres.”"— 7rans/ated and Condensed for 
Tue Lirerary DicEsr. 
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IS LORD ROSEBERY GREAT? 


U NDER the heading ‘“‘Character-Sketches from Modern Eng- 

lish History,” the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart, gives a 
series of articles on British statesmen. The articles are not 
signed, which is an exception in that magazine. Perhaps the 
writer is a diplomat of some note. The Deutsche Revue counts 
the most celebrated mei among its contributors. Perhaps the 
writer does not wish to attract attention to his personality on ac- 
count of the sharpness of histone. His latest sketch is of Lord 
Rosebery. He does not believe that the ex-Premier is specially 
good at anything, does not even credit Lord Rosebery with a gen- 
uine love for sport, but thinks he only favored the race-track to 
“exhibit that mixture of sporting man and politician which is so 
popular in England.” Lord Rosebery appears to him as the 
pampered son of fortune, who inherited rank from his father at a 
very early age, married Hanna Rothschild, who brought him a 
princely fortune, and managed to make himself popular by point- 
ing out the weakness of Gladstone’s foreign policy. His career 
has been brilliant, but it will not bear close inspection. The 
writer says: 

“In his foreign policy he exhibited neither wisdom nor energy. 
The open violation of a treaty, which Russia committed by can- 
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celling the freedom of the port of Batoum, was answered by 
Lord Rosebery with a lame protest only. His behavior toward 
France was excessively weak. France despoiled Siam in the 
most unjust manner, but Lord Rosebery remained impassive in 
the face of the brutal ultimatum of the French admiral, and did 
not even find the courage necessary to protest against the block- 
ade of Bangkok. His attitude must have harmed British pres- 
tige in India. It is very likely that France would have been 
unable to maintain herself in Siam against England’s superior 
power, but the very fact that the French got what they wanted 
must have created the impression in India that England does not 
dare to act. 

‘in 1894 Lord Rosebery appointed the weak Lord Kimberley 
to the Foreign Office, who soon began his foolish tricks, His 
treaty with the Kongo State called forth the protest of Germany, 
sand section 3 had to be withdrawn unconditionally. At the same 
time the French Minister of Foreign Affairs declared the whole 
treaty ‘null and void,’ and King Leopold of Belgium, seeing that 
England could not be depended upon, made a treaty with France 
instead. In the settlement of the Pamir frontier question, Rus- 
sia obtains the lion’s share of the disputed territory, and the 
English must be very modest to be satisfied with theirs. Next 
Lord Rosebery suggested interference in the Chinese-Japanese 
war, but Germany objected, and the protest fell through. After 
that England was simply left aside when Russia, Germany, and 
France protested against the terms of the peace of Shimonoseki. 
England's behavior is described by Lord Rosebery’s friends as 
‘masterly inactivity.’ Other people call it criminal cowardice.” 

The writer is no better pleased with Lord Rosebery’s home 
politics. He accuses the ex-Premier of want of sincerity as well 
as want of firmness. He belicves that Lord Rosebery’s task was 
solely to hold the fragments of Gladstone’s party together. He 
continues : 


“He owed his position to his ability in beating about the bush 
rather than to his brilliant talents. Before an audience of dis- 
senters he will speak of the necessity of disestablishment, and 
affirm that he is a friend of prohibition. On other occasians he 
conciliates the publicans. He tells the laborers that he is their 
friend, and points to his agitation against the Lords to prove that 
he is democratic. But he takes good care not to attack the mod- 
erate Liberals and the capitalists, for he is himself a rich man. 
Such policy requires much adroitness, and we will not deny that 
Lord Rosebery has shown himself to be adroit. But such see- 


sawing, by which a Minister manages to remain fersona grata, 


at court and at the same time preserve his popularity with the 
Radicals, does not make a great man.”—7ranslated for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


No people are more heavily taxed than the French. Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
editor of the Economiste Francais, puts the total income of the French 
nation at $3,600,000,000. Of this sum $860,000,000 are paid to the state and 
the communities in the form of taxes of different kinds—nearly 25 percent. 
of the income. The public debt amounts to $7,000,000,000, causing an ex- 
penditure of $260,000,000 for interest, which sum is included in the computa 
tion of the general income of the nation. Altho there are so Germans 
to every 38 Frenchmen, France maintains an army larger than that of Ger- 
many, and her expenditure for the navy is nearly as large as that of Great 
Britain. 

IN answer to numerous articles describing the gradual Germanization of 
Alsace-Lorraine, a writer in the Revue Hebdomadatre, Paris, says it does 
not make a particle of difference whether the people of these provinces 
wish toremain German or not. France must have revenge, altho certain 
ill-advised French writers fancy she will accept the present delineation of 
her frontier as final. 

IN Germany they are discussing the advisability of framing a law exclu- 
ding foreigners from occupying German thrones. Several reigning families 
are dying out. Saxe-Coburg is already held by an Englishman, Bruns- 
wick will go to another Briton, Oldenburg is likely to fall to a Russian as 
next of kin. It is thought that these foreign princes as heads of German 
states could interfere with the prosperity of the country 

‘““THE sweetest girl on earth,” as Queen Victoria called the young Queen 
of Holland, is now in her sixteenth year. The Dutch are allin love with 
their young sovereign, and the fact that she now wears her hair “‘done up’ 
instead of hanging loose was published in the Dutch papers as a great 
event, and made the occasion of no end of flattering comments 

THE climate of Spain is at present decidedly bad for independent journal- 
ists. A short while ago an editor who attacked the army was mobbed by 
soldiers. Another editor who attacked the navy has been challenged by 
naval officers. The Spanish officers are determined to put down news- 
paper criticism 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE STORY OF THE LONDON “TIMES.” 


HE greatest newspaper in Europe, and indeed in the civil- 
ized world, is doubtless 7he London Times. Its political 
influence has been enormous, and in nearly every other realm of 
human affairs it has played an important part and influenced the 
course of events. Its history is intensely inferesting and even 
to-day, when its power to 
make and mar has, accord- 
ing to competent testi- 
mony, ccnsiderably de- q 
clined, there is much about 
its status and organization 
that remains unique and 
significant. A very com- 
prehensive sketch of the \A 
birth and growth of Zhe fF 
7imes, written by Mr 
James Creelman, appears 
in McClure’s Magazine ~\ | i 
(October), and a summary VW 
of it will be read with in- 
terest. 
The Times has been 
owned, controlled, and 
managed by four genera- 


son, grandson, and great- 
grandson. Regarding the 
founder of 7he 7zmes, Mr. 
Creelman writes: 


tions of Walter, father, \ ‘ 


“John Walter the first 
bought Printing House hi = 
Square in 1784. It was ALTER THE THIREE 
then the King’s printing-house, and stood on the site of a Nor- 
man fortress and monastery. Mr. Walter had been merchant 
and publisher by turns. As an underwriter he was ruined by the 
capture of an English fleet by a French squadron. When he 
secured Printing House Square he undertook to print books logo- 
graphically ; that is, by means of type representing monosyllables 
and short words instead of letters. ‘The new system was not 
successful; but in January, 1785, Mr. Walter issued the first 
number of Zhe Dazly Universal Register, and, under the 
title of the new daily the words ‘logographically printed’ calied 
attention to the type. At the suggestion, it is said, of Mr. 
Goldsmith, a family friend, the name of the paper was changed 
on January 1, 1788, to Zhe Times, its former name being 
dropped on March 18 of the same year. It was a pugna- 
cious little sheet and bristled with personalities, attacking its 
rivals day after day in a spirit of pure audacity. A comparison 
of the waspy, familiar editorials and the fruit they bore, with the 
impersonal and almost imperiously judicial utterances of 7he 
Times to-day, reveals not only the intrinsic progress of journal- 
ism, but its altered relations to the Government and to society 
generally. Mr. Walter was put in the public pillory at Charing 
Cross for telling the truth about the powerful Dukes of York, 
Cumberland, and Gloucester. His honest criticisms subjected 
him to the horrors of Newgate prison. He was harassed, perse- 
cuted, and reviled; yet his spirit was not broken.” 


In 1803 John Walter the second, only twenty-eight years old, 
succeeded his father as active manager. This date marks the 
beginning of the really historic career of the paper. Mr. Walter 
remodeled the entire establishment, organized an exceptional 
staff, and declared the paper independent of all governments, 
parties, and schools. He brought to his task “a sound mind and 
body, an Oxford training, the heart of a lion, and a lofty and 
prophetic cogception of the future of his calling.” He defied 
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governments, trades-unions, and special interests, and accepted 
favors from no one. Mr. Creelman writes of him: 


“Like his father, Mr. Walter was agreat printer, and continued 
to develop the art of printing until in 1814 he revolutionized the 
resources of journalism by introducing the steam printing-press, 
the invention of a young German named Koenig. This he did in 
spite of the menaces of his workmen, who threatened to destroy 
his presses. ‘There are those still alive who remember John 
Walter the second standing before his surprised and half-crazed 
employees with the first steam-printed copy of 7e 7zmes in his 

ei atl \ hand, telling them that it 

—< : . was too late to fight 

against the new invention. 

That alone did more for 

literature than all that had 

preceded it since the days 

\ of Guttenberg. It instant- 

’ ly quadrupled the power of 

| \ i The Times and inaugura- 
a ted a new epoch.” 


In 1847, John Walter the 
second died, and his eldest 
son, John Walter the third, 
took his place in Parlia- 
ment and at the head of 
the paper. The Times 
continued to grow. For 
over forty-seven years he 
remained in contro] of the 

Sy” paper. He was a grave, 
well-read man, gentle at 
heart, but with strong con- 
victions. He died but 

j lately, and was succeeded 

: by Arthur Walter, the 
present owner. There was 


Tl a fourth John Walter, but 


——_ ARTHY 
he was drowned by an ac- 


cident in 1870, Of the present editor, Mr. Creelman says that 
“he is a serious, wise, and well-informed man, who looks upon 
The Times as a great trusteeship and is determined to continue it 
according to its splendid traditions.” 


To illustrate the absolute incorruptibility of Zhe Zzmes, Mr. 
Creelman tells the following incident : 


“At midnight on December 22, 1886, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Salisbury'’s administra- 
tion, drove to the office in Queen Victoria Street, and sent his 
card to Mr. Buckle. When he was admitted to the editor's pres- 
ence he announced that he had decided to resign his office as a 
protest against the premier. Zhe 7zmes was to have the privi- 
lege of announcing the news in the morning. Mr. Buckle urged 
the chancellor not to take such a rash step, but his arguments had 
no effect. 

““Of course you will be frieridly to me?’ said Lord Ran- 
dolph. 

“Certainly not,’ answered Mr. Buckle. 

““But there is not another paper in England that would not 
show some gratitude for such a piece of news.’ 

““That may be true,’ said the editor, ‘but you can not bribe 
The Times. This news is enormously important. It will make 
a great sensation. But if you choose to have it so, you can give 
it to some other newspaper, and not one line of it will appear in 
our columns to-morrow. ' 

“*Surely you will let me see what is written about it editorially 
to-night ?’ 

““You can not see a word of it before it is printed.’ 

“* Well.’ said the astonished minister, ‘ 7/4e 7zmes is the most 
extraordinary and the most ungrateful newspaper published. 
You may announce my resignation, but I consider this very harsh 
treatment.’ 


“When the paper appeared in the morning it contained the 
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news of the resignation and a dignified editorial censuring the 
chancellor for deserting his leader.” 


The most distin- 
guished men in Great Britain write to it, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
even when Premier, frequently addfessed letters to the editor for 
Regarding the organization of 


The influence of 7he Times is very great. 


publication over his signature. 
the paper, the following facts are given by Mr. Creelman: 


“In the administration of the paper, the editor, Mr. Buckle, is 
the sole judge of what shall and what shall not be printed. He 
is not only a brilliant scholar with a phenomenal memory, but 
also ranks among the first political minds of England. Journal- 
ism is his religion. In the office he is a priest at the altar. Con- 
trary to the general idea, there is no formal council or committee 
in The Times. It is aone-man power. The editor writes noth- 
ing himself, but he controls all that is written. When in doubt 
he consults his assistants. 

“Unlike the great American newspapers, 7e 7zmes has no 
staff of descriptive reporters and interviewers in waiting. Its 
principal descriptive writing is done by its foreign correspondents, 
the most important of them having semi-editorial authority to 
discuss questions in their despatches. M. de Blowitz, the Paris 
correspondent, stands at the head of the list. In the principal 
capitals of Europe the representatives of 7e 7zmes are men of 
high position, who live like ambassadors and give diplomatic 
dinners. There are eighteen men entitled to the words ‘Our own 
correspondent.’ The paper maintains a staff of five in Paris, two 
in Berlin, two in Vienna, one in Rome, one in St. Petersburg, 
one in Odessa, one in Brussels, one in Madrid, two in Constanti- 
nople, one in Lisbon, one in Athens, one in Egypt, one in Malta, 
one in South Africa, one in Zanzibar, three in India, two in 
China, two in Australia, one in Canada, one in the United States, 
and one in South America. Besides these there are hundreds of 
correspondents who write occasional news. No matter how fa- 
mous a correspondent may be, his work appears anonymously. 


A few of the great deeds of the paper are mentioned by Mr. 
Creelman : 

“In these days of blatant journalism it is refreshing to recall 
some of the great deeds of /he 7imes, and to remember that 
they were allowed to speak for themselves. It organized the 
historic campaign against the Corn Laws, and put victory into 
the hands of Richard Cobden; it crippled the French republic of 
1848, and aroused England against the situation so that more 
than two hundred thousand volunteer constables were enrolled 
against the Chartists; it preached a crusade against Russia, and 
even when the Crimea was invaded, it indicted the generalship 
of the British commander-in-chief and compelled the Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Aberdeen, to resign his office. From the time of the 
Duke of Wellington to the time of Lord Wolseley, its world-wide 
corps of correspondents has penetrated into the secrets of camp 
and court alike. All this has meant the employment of first-rate 
talent and the expenditure of vast sums of money. Yet not one 
word of boasting has ever appeared in the columns of 7e 7zmes 
in the present century. Its mechanism has never been paraded 
before the public.” 


We conclude with this significant item : 
“*How much money will it take to buy Zhe Zimes?’ asked Mr. 
Astor. 


““The money never was coined that could buy 7he 7zmes,’ 
repUed Mr, Arthur Walter.” 





Electricity in Mining.—‘‘ The establishment of a central sta- 
tion from which to distribute electrical energy to two or more 
adjoining mires,” says 7he Engineering and Mining /ournat, 
September 14, “has long been considered an arrangement sure to 
show economy over the operation of several smaller stations, and 
thus to bring the advantages of electric power within the means 
of operators who could pay a fair rental for current but who could 
not readily afford the investment required for the installation of 
a complete independent plant. Concentration of steam plant 
under one roof means more economical operation in every way, 
besides giving a chance to select asite better suited to its purpose 
than could be found for several smaller plants. The first practi- 
cal example of this plan on a large scale in coal mining has re- 
cently been put in operation at Scott Haven, Pa. The plant is 
owned by the Youghiogheny River Coal Company, which also 
owns all the mines supplied; but altho these are all under one 
management, they are more widely separated in location than 
would be the case in many coal-fields where mines of separate 
management could be as readily supplied from a central plant. 
lhe installation is interesting also on account of the varied uses 
to which the electric current is put.” 
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WAS SECESSION THE RESULT OF A CON- 
SPIRACY OR OF A POPULAR MOVEMENT ? 


ORTHERN writers generally hold that secession was the 
work of a conspiracy of Southern Senators and Representa- 

tives at Washington, who “dictated the inception and course of 
the revolution.” On the other hand, all Southern writers, except 
Pollard, maintain that secession was a distinctly popular move- 
ment. Northern writers instance the meeting held at Washington 
January 5, 1861, by the Senators from Georiga, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Mississippi, and Florida, which, with South Carolina, 
“In effect,” 
says Blaine, in his “ Twenty Years of Congress” (Vol. I., p. 220), 


formed the seven original States of the Confederacy. 
these Senators “sent out commands to the governing authority 
and to the active political leaders, that South Carolina [which had 
already seceded] must be sustained: that the Cotton States must 
stand by her; and that the secession of each and every one of 
them must be accomplished . . . before the inauguration of Mr. 
Lincoln.” If from this the conclusion be drawn that the Southern 
leaders, after having dragooned the Southern people into seces- 
sion, maintained the ensuing war by arbitrary suppression of 
public sentiment and by forcible appropriation of men and sup- 
plies, it will be difficult to reconcile such a conclusion with what 
the same writers say of the conduct of the Southern troops during 
the war and of the devotion of the non-combatants, especially of 
the women, to the cause of secession. The contention, on the 
other hand, that secession was a popular movement supposes that 
practically the whole of the Southern people, “mean whites” as 
well as slave-owners, believed that slavery was sanctioned by the 
Scriptures, that their material prosperity depended on slavery, 
that this institution was threatened by the election of a Republi- 
can President, and that a constitutional remedy was afforded by 
secession. It is interesting, in view of this conflict of opinion, 
to note that Mr. James Ford Rhodes, in his “History of the 
United States” from the Compromise of 1850, the complete and 
scholarly work on this period which has just appeared, dis- 
cards the conspiracy theory, and adopts the view that secession 
was a purely popular movement. We quote from the third 
volume (p. 273 seg.) of his work: 

“In its public manifestations secession had all the marks of a 
popular movement, proceeding in the regular manner which we 
should expect from a community accustomed to constitutional 
government and to delegate its powers to chosen representatives. 
Legislatures called conventions of the people. Then, after ani- 
mated canvasses in Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana, and after 
a full understanding by the electors in all of the States that they 
were voting for immediate secession or in favor of delay, delegates 
were chosen to the conventions at popular elections. Soon after 
each convention met it adopted by an imposing majority its ordi- 
nance of secession. 

“If this were the whole story, the conspiracy theory would not 
have so large a number of adherents. But other circumstances 
connected with the enactment of secession must be taken into 
account.” 

The “circumstances” which the author proceeds to mention are 
as follows: In several of the States there was a large falling-off 
of the vote from that which had been cast at the Presidential 
election; in several of the conventions proposals were made, tho 
not carried, to submit the ordinance of secession to popular vote ; 
in several of the conventions motions were made, tho not carried, 
to attempt to obtain redress of grievances within the Union; in 
some, if not all the conventions, the debate was conducted with 


uch heat. ‘The author continues: 


“These facts, in the light of a full knowledge of the time and a 
correct comprehension of the attitude taken by the South, do not, 
however, prove that the course of the Southern people was dic- 
tated by a dozen or by a hundred conspirators from whose secret 
conclaves in Washington and in the State capitals went forth 
decrees, nor that the politicians led the people by the nose. 
Davis and Toombs are always classed among the conspirators, 
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yet Davis was in favor of delay; and Toombs, in spite of his 
vehement talk at Washington, could not keep pace with the 
secession movement in his State. The South Carolina radicals 
murmured that the people were hampered by the politicians. 
The secessionists would certainly have made their case stronger 
had they submitted the ordinance of secession to a popular vote, 
but there is no reason whatever for thinking that they feared the 
result; the plan, however, involved delay, and they were anxious 
above all to get the proposed Southern Confederacy speedily into 
operation. . . . A great leader had at the proper moment joined 
together the two ideas of the rightfulness of slavery and the sover- 
eignty of the States, ideas which in that conjunction had been 
hitherto the property of agitators, of writers for the newspapers 
and the magazines. The ground being in a measure prepared, 
some at once received the doctrine gladly, while others accepted 
it because it was advocated by Calhoun. Then ensued in the 
Cotton States the forming of a public opinion which, making 
allowance for certain differences betweeen the two communities, 
was very like the development of the anti-slavery sentiment at 
the North, and when the provocation of Lincoln’s election came, 
this opinion shaped the course of these seven States. It needed, 
as do all movements, leaders tu give it expression, but planters 
and lawyers of local influence, village attorneys, cross-road 
stump-speakers, journalists, and the people acted on the men of 
national reputation instead of being led by them. . . 

“The extent to which the conspiracy theory has been held lies 
in a misconception of the nature of the so-called Union minority 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana. Most of those 
who opposed immediate secession were against it because they still 
hoped to obtain in the Union some such guaranty as the Critten- 
den compromise; others, like Stephens, would have been satisfied 
with the repeal of the Personal Liberty acts. Of unconditional 
Union men, who by some writers are supposed to embrace all 
those voting for Bell or Douglas in 1860, the number was insig- 
nificant. It wasin line, then, of a natural result that the people 
who constituted this minority, who believed that the South had 
grievances and that the States were sovereign, should bow them- 
selves to the will of their States and devote their lives and for- 
tunes to the carrying-out of the policy now inaugurated.” 


MARRIAGE CHANCES OF COLLEGE-WOMEN. 


hey appears that but a small proportion of college-women have 

married. In acomprehensive statistical article on this sub- 
ject, in the October Century, Milicent Washburn Shinn reduces 
the facts to the statement that the probability of a college- 
woman's marriage by the time she “comes to forty years” does 
not reach two thirds of the average for women of herage. The 
higher education may not be undermining our health as a nation, 
she observes, ‘‘ but what if it prove to be undermining our domes- 
tic life?” Following her statistical exhibit, she says: 


“If it be asked why college-women marry less than others, it 
may very safely be answered, to begin with, that it is #0/ because 
they crave a more exciting and public life, for the majority of 
them are school-teachers. . . 

“It is probable that in the very general employment of college- 
women as teachers in girls’ schools lies one effective cause of 
celibacy. There is no station in life (save that of a nun) so 
inimical to marriage as that of resident teacher in a girls’ 
school. The graduates of women’s colleges usually prefer teach- 
ing in private girls’ schools, while coeducational graduates seek 
the public high-schools; and this may have something to do with 
the difference in their marriage rates. It is probable, too, that 
the private girls’ school is a more frequent institution in the 
Atlantic States than in the West. 

“No one who has any extended acquaintance with college- 
women doubts that the quiet and even pursuits of college, during 
years that might else have gone to social gaieties, increase rather 
than lessen the disposition to congenial home life; that the dan- 
ger to unselfish affection from a student’s ambition is slight com- 
pared to the danger from the ambition of social display; that in 
women as in men the emotional nature grows with intellectual 
growth, while becoming at the same time more even and con- 
trolled. That they are highly maternal as a class, a more con- 
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spicuous success as mothers than in any other calling they have 
tried, is now evident; it is doubtless here, and not in the learned 
professions, in letters, or in public life, that the main effect of 
the higher education of women is to be looked for. 

“But the bent toward congenial marriage may lessen the actual 
probability of marriage. It is nct the ardent woman, but the 
cold woman, for whom one marriage will do as well as another. 
And the college-woman is not only more exacting in her standards 
of marriage, but under less pressure to accept what falls below 
her standard than the average woman, because she can better 
support and occupy herself alone. Asa matter of fact, unhappy 
marriages are virtually unknown among college-women. 

“IT have no doubt that the remaining cause of the low marriage 
rate is that many men dislike intellectual women—whether be- 
cause such women are really disagreeable or because men’s taste 
is at fault, I shall not try to determine. 

“Tam not here discussing the significance, but only the facts, 
of celibacy amorg college-women: it does not seem to me, how- 
ever, as important a social phenomenon as some have considered. 
It may be a temporary one, a small sign among others of a move- 
men toward higher standards of marriage and parenthood. If 
not, it is not a matter for regret that the unmarried women of the 
country should be largely of a class that can be more contented 
and useful in single life than others might.” 


THE LARGEST DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


W* reproduce the accompanying picture of the largest known 

diamond, recently found in Brazil. Tho so large, the 
stone is by no means as valuable as many smaller ones, being a 
“black diamond” and unsuited for use asa gem. Says Zhe £n- 


gineering and Mt- 





ning Journal, from 
which we reproduce 
the cut: 


“The accompany- | 
ing illustration is | 
reproduced from a 
photograph of the 
largest diamond yet 
discovered. The 
photograph, of 
course, is much re- 
duced in size from 
the original stone, 
and we regret to say 
that we have not the {42 
exact dimensions, 
but the appearance 
of the diamond is faithfully reproduced. We are indebted for 
it to Messrs. Victor Bishop & Co., of New York. 

“The diamond in question weighs 3,100 carats, and is, there- 
fore, as we have said above, by far the largest ever known. ‘The 
great Jagersfontein diamond, which was found in South Africa 
about two years ago, and which was said to be the largest known 
to be in existence up to that time, weighed about 970 carats. 

“The stone illustrated was found in the carbon district, the old 
diamond fields of Brazil. It is of the class known as ‘black dia- 
monds,’ or commercially as carbon, which are used in diamond 
drills and for similar purposes, their color not adapting them to 
ornament. 


oer 








LARGEST DIAMOND EVER FOUND. 


rhe original finder is, we believe, not known. At the pres- 
ent time the stone is in the hands of the jewelry firm of Kahn & 
Co., of Paris, and the Brazilian Government is negotiating for its 
purchase for the National Museum. The value is placed by 
experts at between $30,000 and $40,000. The price paid for it by 
the present owners is somewhat uncertain, one account putting it 
at $26,000, while another says that they paid 52s. 3d. (English) 
per carat, which would make the price nearly $40,000, or not far 
from its probable maximum value. There is little doubt that it 
will eventually be placed in the Brazilian Museum, as no private 
firm could afford to pay the amount asked for it by the present 
holders, or which would be likely to be asked by any commercial 
house into whose hands it might pass.” 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ), . onsia 
Mental ,.. 
ailure. 


Freli gh’s 

| on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40, 000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 


Cooler weather has stimulated a seasonable de- 
mand for staple dry goods, millinery, and clothing, 
and jobbers in these lines in all parts of the coun- 
try feel the improvement. Relatively most gain | 
has been made at the South, where an improve- 
ment is reported in almost all lines, Interior | 
merchants are placing more liberal orders than 
for several years,and larger distributing centers 
report sales of goods to the cotton belt and collec- 
tions therefrom exceptionally free. 

The more unfavorable features are found in dis- | 
appointment at the moderation with which wheat 
is exported from week to week, the reported weak- 
ness in pig iron and steel billets, and in the com- 
petition suffered by domestic woolen manufac- 
turers from abroad. 

But an examination of these conditionsindicates 
that if reports of the size ot the wheat crop and of 
wheat stocks carried over be accepted, average 
weakly exports from this country, if kept up to 
the end of the crop year, will exhaust the amount 
of wheat available for shipment abroad. 

The bank clearings statement this week is in 
some respects the most favorable for four years. 
The total for six business days ending with 
October 1o is $1,145,000,000, three fourths of 1 per 
cent. more than last week. 23 per cent. more than 
in the corresponding week in 1894, and 26 per cent. 


larger than in the second week of October in the 
panic year 1893. As compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1892 this week’s clearings are 

3 per cent. smaller, and with the like total in 1801 
7 per cent. smaller.—Bradstreet's, October 12. 
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Problem 92. 
COMPOSED FOR THE 
By W. 


LITERARY DIGEST. 
M.D., Brooklyn. 


Black—Nine Pieces. 


R. Dalton, 


Kton QR6; 
Q B2. 


| 
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RonQkKt3; PsonK2, K B3, and 
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Ye 2 Ypyp, 
White—Nine Pieces. 
K onQB5;QonQR8; 


Kt on Q 4; Ron Q Bg; Ps on K Kt 2,Q3,and QBé6. 
Either White or Black mates in two.moves. 









































versity of Virginia; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 
C. Y. Thompson, Beau- 
Bieber, Bethlehem, 


N. C.; 
mont, Texas; the Rev. 


J. F. Dee, Buffalo ; 
i, W. 


Bs on K R3zand QB3; 
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E. T. Runge, 
Chicago; A. Tooley, Brockport, N. Y. 

This problem has proved something of a 
“*sticker.”’ Many of our solvers Selected as the 
key-move Kt—Kt 2. This will not do, becatse in 

second variation given above it is necessary to get 
| the Kt to QO 2. 
| features of this composition. 


Pa.; G. A, Betournay, Regina, Can.; 


This is one of the most ingenious 


S. M. Ullman, Birmingham, Ala., D 
Olympia, Wash., 


r. Armstrong, 
E. T. Runge sent correct solution 


of 87. 
| From the Hastings Tourney. 
A FINE SHOWING OF TSCHIGORIN’S SKILL, 
Queen’s Pawn Opening. 
rTARRASCH, rSCHIGORIN, |TARRASCH., PSCHIGORIN. 
White Black. White. Blac 
1P—Q4 P—Q 4 20 PxP RxP 
2P—K3 Kt K B 3 a1 B—Kt4 3—B,s4 
3 3-—Q) 3 Kt—Q B 3 22 Bx B PxB 
4P—KB 4 Kt—QKts |23 Q—Qa2 Q—Q 3 
5 Kt—K B3 Ktx Bch 24 Kt- K 2 © R—B sq 
6PxKt P—K 3 25 OR-KBsq Q—Q 4 
7 Castles B—K 2 26 Kt—Kt 3 P—K,4 
8 QO Kt—Qe Castles 27 P-—B 5 P—B5 
»Q Ba B Qe 28 Kt Ks PxP 
10 Kt—Kt 3 -K5 29 Ktx Rech Rx Kt 


K 
P_oO kt 3 30 R—B sq P—K R 3 
) P—Q B,4 31 R—B 8ch K—R 2 

13 B—Q 2 B Re,” 32 O— Kt 4 3—-B 3 
%4Kt—K 5 Kt—Qa2 33 0—Kt8 RxP 


15 Kt—Bsq Ktx Kt 34 R—R8ch K—Kt3 
16 QOPxKt R—Bsq 35 R—K B8 R—Kt,4 
17 R—Be2 P—B 3 36 R(B8)B3 P—Q7 
| 18 B—B 3 P—Q 5 37 Resigns 

19 Px QP QBPxP 


The position after Black’s 28th move is very in- 


| teresting. By the sacrifice of the exchange he 
| 





Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, 


YIELD AT ONCE TO 


5 
Sofution of Problems. / 
/ 
No. 88. { 
) 
Kt—B sq Qx Kt ch BAK 3, mate 
.-— 2— — — - 
Bx Kt KxQ ’ 
oe... wacenn Q x Kt, mate 
KK, is 
or sleet Q—K 3, mate 
2.—_—————— eae 
K— Q .¢) 
eb vee B—K 3, ch Kt—Q 2, mate 
I. — 2. -——_ 3} 
Qx Kt —Bs5 
ome ciee 8 ee 6, ch Q x P, mate 
.— 2. —-— - 
Kt—Q 8 PxB 
igueas Bx P, ch Q—B 4, mate. 
P—K 6 " Kas 
There are many variations, but all are based 
upon those given above. 
Correct solution received from M. W.H., Uni- 





“What makes my lamp 
smell so!” Wrong chimney, 
probably. ‘Index to Chim- 
neys’”’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


Dr. Seott’s 





is made of pure bristles; it cures by 
natural means: will always do good, 
never harm, and is a remedy aeaines 
for many years. It should bé used 
daily in place of the ordinary hair 
brush, hair washes or hair growers. 
It will positively cure Headache, 
Neuralgia, Falling Hair, Baldness, 





Kon K 4; QonK Kt 4; BsonK Kt5 andKR7; 





For Seiiiepeatiion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. W. Garber, Springfield, Mass., | 
Says: *‘I value it as an excellent preventive of | 
indigestion, and a pleasant acidvlated drink 


when properly diluted with water, and sweet- 
ened,” 





Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp. 
Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 and $3.00. 
Quality the same in all ; the price dif- 
fers only according to size and power. 
At all stores, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, “THe Doctor’: 
SroRy,” a valuable book, free, 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wante Quick sales. 





Electric Hair Brush 


Liberal pay 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BOOTHS x 


HYOMEIT: 


*“DRI-AYR 





(Pronounced Hi-o-my.) 

The Australian Dry-Air Treatment 
by Inhalation of Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Etc. 


Mass. CHARITABLE Eve AND Ear INFIRMARY, )} 

o. 176 Charles Street, » 

Boston, Mass., February 11, 1895. ) 

I am_ wonderfully surprised with the result of your 
Hyomeifor bronchitis and bleeding of the hings; and in 
cases of dull, heavy cough, with expectoration ot adhe- 

| sive matter, it acts like magic. Hyomei, used by our 


| patients with the Inhaler well ch: urged, has never failed 
It is also the greatest thing in 

Ican recommend it to al 

Yours truly, 3. 


| to produce good results. 
ae world for catarrh. 
GOoaInNs. 









UTE 


) _ Pocket Inhaler, 





The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after pet 
meating the minutest air cells, is slowly e xhaled through 
the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpen- 
sive, and gives immediate relief, It stops all spasmodic 
coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, 
and increases the breathing capacity 


BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER OUTFIT, 
Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 


consisting of Pocket Inhaler, made of deodorized hard 
rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a 
lropper, and full directions for using. If you are skep- 
tical, send your address, and my pamphlet shall prove 
that Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., N. Y. 


NOTE: See the large “* Pass-it-on”’ 
in this paper four weeks ago, and read the 
R. 7. Booth in the issue of week before last. 
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$1,000 would not buy my Electropoise if I could not 


get another. 


Eighteen months ago I was a pitiable suf- 


ferer with chronic rheumatism and dyspepsia of a most 
After having tried faithfully all the 


approved remedies and visited Hot Springs in vain, I was 


aggravated type. 


induced by a friend to try the Electropoise. 


To gratify 


him I did so, having not a particle of faith in its powers; 
to my amazement, a perfect cure was effected. 


Very gratefully, 


Your doctor will tell you that medicines only help the efforts of the system 
That is what the Electropoise does in a meaSure never 
The benefit of medicine is limited by the amount a single 

The amount of vitality receivable from an 
That is why it often cures cases pronounced 
Our free book tells ‘* How.’ 


to throw off disease. 
before attained. 
organ will absorb and distribute. 
Electropoise is almost unlimited. 

‘*incurable.”’ 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 


obtained a winning position, which White could 
not overcome. 


PILLSBURY OUTPLAYED ALBIN. 


4 Ruy Lopez 
PILLSBURY. ALBIN. PILLSBURY, ALBIN. 
White. black. White. Black. 

1P—K4 P—K 4 24 kt xQ Kx Kt 
2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B 3 25PxB K—B 3 
3B—Kt5 P—QR3 26 B—Y) 3 P—K Kt4 
4 B—Ra Kt—B 3 27 Bx QKtPBxPch 

5 Castles Ktx P 283 KxB RxB 

6 P—Q 4 P—Q Kt 4 29 R—R 6ch K—B4 
7B—kt3 ‘P—Q4 30 R-K Ktsq R—K Kt sq 
8P-QR4 R—QO Ktsq (31 B—K3 P—R 4 
9Q PxP I—K 3 32 B—Q4 R—K Kt 3 
1 Px P PxP 33 RxR KxR 
11 P—B 3 I—O B4 34 B—K 3 P—Q) 5 
12 Q Kt—Qe2 Castles 35 BxQP R-KB,4 
13 B—Be Ktx Kt 36 K—K 2 R—K B sq 
14 Qx Kt R—K sq 37 R—QR sq P—R 5 
15 P—Q Kt4 B—Kt3 8 R—R6ch K—By4 
16 O—B4 Kt—k 2 39 R—K R6 R—K gq ch 
17 P—R 4 QO-Q 2 40 K—B 2 R—K B sq 
18 Kt--Kts5 Kt—Kt3 33 P—Kt5 P—Kts5 
19 O—B 3 3-—Kt 5 42 R—B6ch RxR 
29 P—K 6 Bx P 433 PxPch K—Kt3 
21P—R5 3—Kt 5 44 Bx R KxB 
22Pxkt BxQ j45 P—B 4 Resigns. 


23PxBPchQxP } 


Mr. Pillsbury’s 2zoth move was something M. 
Albin was not lookingfor. After Black’s 22d move 
and the smoke had cleared away, he discovered 
that White had been playing some very ingenious 
and brilliant chess. 


PILLSBURY’S * NERVE.” 


One who was present at Hastings is quoted as 
saying that what struck him most forcibly about 
Pillsbury’s play was his absolute tranquillity, 
while the other masters were more or less excited. 

Lasker's muscles twitched with the mental strain 
he was under. Tschigorin’s face was scarlet with 


“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION,” 


an illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life ; sent for 5 2-cent stamps. Fowler & 
Wells, Phrenologists, 27 East 21st St., N. Y. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


J. P. McINTYRE, 


(Chaplain United States Navy). 
You who are sick, or have a sick friend—what is it worth to be like Chaplain Mcintyre ? 





the rush of blood to his head caused by intense 
application, and all the others showed that the 
ordeal they were undergoing was most severe; 
yet Pillsbury was as cvol as a cucumber, and not 
even by the temperature of his hand or the inflec- 


tions of his voice showed any trace of excitability. 


Hotel Keeper—Deposit in Safe of Money 
by Regular Boarder—Liability 
for Loss. 


The Supreme Court of Michigar hasrecently de- 


cided in the case of Taylor v. Downey, 62 N. W. 


Rep., 716, that a hotel keeper, in whose safea regu- 


| lar boarder deposited money for safe-keeping, was, 


| at most, a bailee for hire, and not liable where his 








night clerk stole the money, no proof being offered 
of want of ordinary carein employing the clerk. 
The court say: ** Counsel for the plaintiff argued 


further that the defendant ‘made it a part of his 





for the rapid and sys- 
tematic filing of 
Business Papers. 


Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


LF” Illustrated catalogue—free. 
Sy Tells all about OFFICE and 
Jj BUSINESS FURNITURE, 


The Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver St., N. Y. 














od 





1122 Broadway, New York City. 


business to receive and take charge of the prop- 
erty of his boarders, and is liable for its safe 
keeping,’ and that, while ‘there is no direct com- 
pensation for this service . . . the contract 
for the safe-keeping was accessory to the main 
contract for board, and the plaintiff is entitled to 
damages for the breach of it, the same as a trav 

eler upon a railroad train for the loss of his bag 

gage.’ We think there is a radical difference, the 
contract of the railroad company amounting to an 
undertaking to deliver the baggage as well as the 
passenger. The cases cited to sustain this point 
are cases of innkeeper and guest (1 Smith Lead. 


| Cas., 416); Needles v. Howard (1 E. D. Smith, 54). 


The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley of the South Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
says of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: ‘‘J can cordially rec- 
ommend its use.’ Write 
for a facsimile of his letter. 
Rev. W. E. Penn, the 
vo —e noted evangelist of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., says: ‘‘I was cured of 
Catarrhal Deafness in 1886 by the use of 
the Aerial Medication, and it has proved 
to be a permanent cure. I recommend 
this treatment wherever I go, and know 
of many cases of Catarrh and Lung trouble 
that have been cured by its use. 

‘*Rev. W. E. PENN. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
ment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will send sufficient medicines 
for three months’ treatment free. Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 

















Dictionary of 
United States History 


f History, -Brown | 


H 


Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant 
Portraits of Distinguished 
Americans, 


subject is of the greatest 

author has a national reputation 

Book is comprehensive and accurate 
vritten in a Clear, attractive, andinterest 
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PURITAN PUBLISHINC CO., 
36 Bromfield Street 


Boston, Mass. 





re We Losing the West? 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, /0 cents. 


‘* This pamphlet is calculated to do among the culti- 
vated classes the work which ‘ Coin’s Financial School ’ 
has done among the masses. ‘The author has scholar- 
ship and the publisher has taste. At the same time the 
style of the pamphlet, as well as its brevity, makes it 
easy reading, Most of the arguments set forth are 
those of the international bimetalists, but the author 
lays more stress than some of the international bimetal- 
ists upon the Ricardian doctrine that ‘there can be no 
depreciation in money but from excess.’ He believes 
that the free coinage of si ver by this country alone 
could not result ina depreciated currency, because in 
his belief, it would be years before an excessive cur- 
rency of silver could be provided. His argument is an 
extremely interesting one, and the pamphlet is perhaps 
the most effective tract the American Bimetallic League 
could circulate in the East.’’"—Owxtlook, Aug. 17, 18905. 


Both Sides of the Silver Question. 


_A brief summary of the principal arguments of 
silver men and gold men. By Wm. N. Osgood. 
One volume, 12mo, paper; 25c. 


CHARLES E. BROWN & CO., 


SS Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





“Joker's Dictionary.” 
A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely to come up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 
Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| There is not a uniformity of decision upon this 
question of a boarding-house keeper's liability to 

a boarder. 
| a divided court affirmed the instruction that the 

boarding-house keeper did not contract to safely 
| keep baggage of a boarder. 

This was where a servant carelessly left a hall- 
door open, permitting a thief to enter and steal 
the baggage, which was in the hall. In Holder v 
Soulby (§ C. B. [N. S.], 263), Earl, J., protested 
against the claim that it was the duty of tl 
keeper of a lodging-house to take care of a lodger’s 
goods, and said that where the proprietor has done 


of no authority or principle upon which he could 
be held responsible for mere absence of care. In 


a note to that case it is said that, ‘even in the case 
of a common inn, the innkeeper is not liable as 
such to persons who reside permanently at his 
house as boarders, nor otherwise than for actual 


negligence’ (citing Chamberlain v. Masterson, 
Ala., 371; Manning v. Wells,9 Humph., 748). 
42 

held that requiring lodgerstolock their roomsand 
| deposit the key at the office was ordinary dili- 
| gence. Indeed, the court went further, and held 
| that only slight care was required, implying that 
there was no bailment for mutual benefit in that 
case. 





The goods were stolen from the room 
| where the proprietor left them after the plaintiff's 


| departure. The case of Jeffords v. Crump (12 


| Phila., 500) holds that ‘an innkeeper is not liable | 


for goods of a boarder, stolen from the inn, unless 


there be proof of gross negligence;’ thus imply- 


Howard, that it was 
case of depositum (see also Neal v. Wilcox, 4 Jones, 
N. C., 146). The case of Smith v. Read (6 Daly, 
is perhaps as strong a case in support of the 


ing, as did Lawrence v. 


In Regina v. Hartley (3 El. & BL., 144) 


| 


nothing which amountstoa misfeasance, he knew | 





**In Lawrence v. Howard (1 Utah, 142) it was 


plaintiff's contention as any, and this goesno fur- | 


ther than to hold that ordinary care is due (see 
also, Calye’s Case, 8 Coke, 32; Bac. Abr. ‘Inns 
and Innkeepers,” c. 5 
Bush, 41; Woolen Co. v. Proctor, 7 Cash, 424; Han 
cock v. Rand, o4 N. Y., 1; Bish. Noncont Law, sex 
1,174; Johnson v. Reynolds, 3 Kan., 257; Car Co. v. 
Lowe [Neb.] 6 Lawy. Rep. Ann., 800, and note, 44 
N. W., 226; Shoecraft wv. Bailey, 25 Iowa, 

It is probable that this is the limit of the rule, 


; Vance v. Throckmorton, 


viz.: that boarding-house keepers are liable as 
bailees for mutual benefit, for the. preservation of 
goods brought upon the premises by boarders 
The nature of the liability is not changed by a d« 

posit in the safe, though the degree of care may 
be increased over that required where the boarder: 
retains the custody of valuables; but tne keeper 
of the house is still a bailee for mutual benefit, 
and still owes the duty of ordinary care, which 
varies in degree as the responsibility is thrown 
upon him, or is assumed by the owner.”’ 


Fire Insurance Policy—Alterations—Per- 
mission to Make—Meaning of Term. 
Appleton 


in the 


In the case of Firemen’s Ins. Co. v. 
Paper & Pulp Co., 27 Chic. L. News 3 
Illinois Court of Appeals, Mr. Justice Gray says 
that ‘‘alterations and additions frequently make 
necessary asuspension in the operation, and even 
the removal of former apparatus ; and the permis- 
sion embraced all the appellee might choose to do 
in that regard. The appellee’s own interest was 
the check to which the appellant trusted. There 
is evidence from which it might be inferred that 
while the appellee was changing the system of 
sprinkling, greater care might have been taken to 
keep up, in part, a protection by sprinklers. But 
the object of insurance is indemnity against losses 
which in fact are usually the result of want of 
care by theinsured or the servants of the insure: 
Few fires would occur if the occupants of the 
premises where they originated were careful 
Mere negligence, not of a character to indi 
fraud, is no defense: Lycoming Ins. Co. v. Barr 
ger, 73 Ill., 230. All thatis in the case is the« 
duct of the appellee during that change.”’ 





Current Events. 





Monday, October 7. 
An anti-Tammany fusion ticket is agreed upon 
| by the New York County Republicans, the State 
Democracy, and the Committee of Fifty; the 
| German-Americans are expected to support the 
ticket. . . . The Ohio Free-Silver Demo 
cide to support Campbell for governor and op- 
pose Senator Brice. ... A train is held up 
Indian Territory.... Five men hold up 
electric-car in the suburbs of Chicago and 
all the passengers. 

The representatives of the powers in Constan 
tinople send a note to the Porte demanding a 
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DR. EDISON 





SURPLUS FLESH 


* REDUCED * 


ye 








OBESITY PILLS 
FRUIT SALT 
AND BANDS 





Have Made Thousands Thin and Well— 
So Has His Obesity Reducing Com- 
pound—What These Remedies 
Have Done For Others They 
Will Do For You! 

, ® 

Ellen Foster Bevans, M.D., has written an ex- 

tended article on obesity, which was recently pub- 

lished in The Medical Age, an extract from which is 
herewith given 


=] *“ After long study of Obesity 
and its cure I lave come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Edison's 
Obesity Pills, Obesity Fruit 
Salt and Reducing Compound 
more nearly fill the require- 
ments of a thorough cure for 
this malady than any or all 
other treatments. These reme- 


dies reduce tLiesh, but do not reduce the system. 
They improve the general health while taking off 
surplus flesh. They do not affect natural flesh, but 
do away with unhealthy and unnatural develop- 
ment, wherever on the body it may be located. 
They will speedily reduce a fat abdomen, hips, 
shoulders, face, chin, neck, or bust. After the re- 
duction the skin will contract, leaving no wrinkles 
or telltale marks. This has been the result in every 
one of the numerous cases I have treated with these 
remed’ 

Mr:. Arabella Cranston Deane, Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, writes : Dr. Eldred prescribed for 
me Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills and Fruit Salt. I took 
them five weeks and was reduced 31 pounds, mostly 
where I needed it most, on neck, shoulders, and 
bust and had my general health greatly improved 
by these remedies,”’ 

Minnetta Percifage Runnells, University, Place, 
near Beacon Street, Boston, writes: ‘I can not say 
too much in praise of Dr. Edison’s Pills and Salt, 
which in two months made me healthy, curing me 
of indigestion and stomach trouble and made my 
form symmetrical by reducing my abnormally de- 
veloped bust and abdomen.”’ 

Mrs. Anna Carr Morrison, East 45th Street, New 
York, says: ‘*I’m taking Dr. Edison’s Pills and Sah 
for obesity and they have reduced my weight 32 
pounds in five weeks.” 

Col. Nugent, writing, from the office of the Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, says: ‘I have re- 
duced my abdominal measurement more than 9 
inches by wearing Dr. Edison's Obesity Band—all 
within a month.” 

Dr. Edison’s Obesity and 
Supporting Bands should be 








used by fleshy men and wo- 
men; hisSupporting Band by 
all women in a weak condi- 





tion. 

CORSETS —Loring & Co. manufacture Obesi*: 
and Regular Corsets to order. Fleshy ladies e: 
have corsets made six or eight inches longer tha. 
usual over the back and hips. Riding and Bievcling 
Corsets a specialty. Send for measuring blank. 

PRICES—Obesity Pills, $1.50 a bottle; three 
bottles for $4 (enough for one treatment); Obesity 
Fruit Salt, $1 a bottle. Dr. Edison’s Common Obe 
sity Band is $2,50 up to 36 inches, and 10 cents extra 
for each additional inch. 

Dr. Edison’s 
OBESITY REDUCING COMPOUND. 


A Vegetable Com pound—Potent Yet 
Harmless. 


‘* Fat folks who want vegetable remedies in liquid 
form welcome DR. EDISON'S OBESITY REDU- 
CING COMPOUND, and testify to the rapid and 
agreeable manner in which it has taken off their 
surplus flesh and left them thin and healthy.’ 
Dr. Robt. Lee Shrady in the Central Medical Age. 

Mercy Palmer Payne, from her residence in West 
th St., near West End Av., New York, writes:- 
‘* Five weeks’ use of Dr. Edison’s Obesity Reducing 
Compound reduced me in weight 29 pounds, made 
me much smaller round the abdomen and made my 
bust line very graceful.”’ 

PRICE OF COMPOUND—One month's treat- 
ment, $4.00, prepaid to all parts of the U. 8. 

LORING & COMPANY. 
BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. 8 ; 
CHICAGO, No, 115 State Street, Dept. 10; 
NEW YORK CITY, No. 40 West 
22d Street, Dept. 15. 
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rigorous inquiry into the recent disorders. .. . 
The Ku-Cheng inquiry is stopped by the Viceroy 
of Foo-Chow. ... Desultory fighting is reported 
from Cuba....W. W. Story, the American 
sculptor, dies in Vallambrosa, Italy. 


Tuesday, October 8. 


General William Mahone dies in Washington. 
... The Good Government Clubs of New York 
reject the anti-‘'ammany fusion ticket. ... The 
Southern Irrigation Congress meets at Atlanta. 
... The Episcopal Convention discusses the 
change in the name of the denomination. 

The French troops are reported to have cap- 
tured Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar. 
. . . Conflicts between Turks and Armenians are 
again reported from several cities in Armenia 
... The Porte promises to comply with the de- 
mands of the powers. . .. Ata Cabinet meeting 
in Berlin the introduction of an anti-Socialist 
measure is discussed. 


Wednesday, October 9. 


Tammany nominates its ticket, and the Ger- 
man-American Union indorses it; a liberal ex- 
cise plank is adopted.... Professor Bemis 
publishes a statement in regard to his dismissal 
trom the Chicago University. ... The Triennial 
Council of the Congregational Church meets in 
Syracuse.... Hocking Valley coal-operators 
advance wages. 

Further outrages on Christians are reported 
from Armenia... . Cholera appears to be sub- 
siding in Hawaii. ... Disorder breaks out in 
the interior of Venezuela. 


Thursday, October zo. 


The Post-Office Department reestablishes the 
old money-order system.... A mass-meeting 
is held in New York to express sympathy with 
Cuba... . Governor Altgeld denies that he is 
a candidate for renomination. . .. Major 
Armes is released by Judge Bradley, who cen- 
sures General Schofield for his tyrannical con- 
duct in arresting the major for an alleged insult. 
... There are signs of German-American dis- 
satisfaction with Tammany. 

The Porte replies to the foreign diplomatists, 








and holds the Armenians responsible for the | 


disorders in Constantinople. . .. The capture 
of the Madagascar capital is confirmed... . 


There is a report that Ku-Cheng prisoners are | 
tortured by Chinese officials.... The British | 


decline to withdraw their fleet from the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. 


Friday, October 11. 


Senator Sherman denies that business is im- 
proving and predicts Republican victories. ... 


resident Cleveland leaves Buzzard’s Bay for | 


Washington. ... Dr. Parkhurst is dissatisfied | 


with the anti-Tammany ticket, but declares 
that he will support it in part... . / A declara- 
tion favoring Christian unity is drawn up by the 
Congregational Triennial Council. 

A treaty of peace is signed by France and the 
Queen of Madagascar; a French protectorate is 
stipulated, and the Queen is to remain on the 
throne. .. . The Vatican promises intervention 
in behalf of the Armenians. ... The Socialist 
Congress at Breslau rejects a proposed agrarian 
program. ... The Queen of Korea is believed 
to have been killed by rebels. 


Saturday, October 12, 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
renders ‘a decision against the Government in 
the Stanford case: the suit was for $15,000,000 
against the Leland Stanford estate... . Governor 
Clarke of Arkansas writes to Corbett and Fitz- 
simmons that they can not fightin that State. ... 
Secretary Carlisle speaks in Boston on the cur- 
rency question. 

The Porte appoints a committee to investigate 
the Constantinople riots. Marines are 
sent to protect the American Legation at Seoul, 
Korea, The controversy over the Bur- 
mese-Chinese frontier is renewed between Great 
Britain and France. 


Sunday, October 13. 


Secretary Olney is said to have requested 
Spain to give Consul-General Williams power 
to protect Americans in Cuba. ... ‘The inter- 
ferenco of the Mormon Church in politics creates 
excitement in Utah. 

A revolt breaks out in Goa,the Portuguese 
colony in India. . . The Socialist training 
schools in Germany are to be abandoned... . 


| 
| 





| 


It is reported that Central and South American | 


Governments decide to take no initiative in re- 
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> mir 2 O11 t ‘iE 
aqua” Oil Meater FREE 
autat peer h “Sweet: M ome” Soap 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, 
Round Wick, Brass Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. Holds one gallon, which 
burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, 
and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. All mid- 
dlemen'’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer alone adds 
Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost— saves 
you half the regular retail prices. Thousandsof readers of this paper know these facts. 


og” Subscribers to this paper may use the Goods 30 days before Bill is due. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—butif youremit weight, . 81 inches. 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice presentforthe Dia. of Drum,8k ‘“ 
lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money willbe Weight, . 12 Ibs. 
refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Heater does not prove all 
expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


LRN LLL NLR LCL MLL ML€MLMMAe€LMLMN€LML€ LHL LM€L LH MeL LLL ML€ KL MLM RN 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN TAR SOAP 
Enough to last an average Infallible Preventive of dan- 
family one full year. For all druff. Unequaled for wash- 
Soumery and household pur- ing ladies’ hair. 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP.. . .45 


0 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP -10| 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA 
A perfect soap for flanneis. P 


9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POW- 
DER (full Ibs.) ° e ° ° 90 
Anunequaledlaundryluxury. 1 JAR 
14 Bes. MODJESKA COMPLEX- 


Exquisite for ladies and chil- 
en. A matchless beautifier. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE 
SOAP. 

















Delicate, refined, popular, 
lasting. 
MODJESKA COLD CREAM .26 
Soothing. Cureschapped skin 
60/4 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH 
POWD: 


Preserves the teeth ‘hardens 
thegums,sweetens the breath 


30! PET. SPANISH ROSE SACHET .20 


wo 
So 
No Pipe Required. 
‘sse[40pC AleznloOSsqy 














*fo:DQF ggGRME OATMEAL 4, go NAPOLEON GRAYING 
14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE e r ; 2 F x Z 
er ar ae .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT 
a oe RETAIL, COST . e - $10.00 
All 10 00 HEATER, WORTH AT RETAIL 10.00 
for * . 
(You get the Heater Gratis.) $20.00 
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Endorsed by Physicians. 
— 





weverece 
Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Oil Heater, upon your own conditions, viz. : 


If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Heater entirely 


satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 


SI o5csGninucsacantod have concen dcnys hd thbkelahentemkanngtatinsysGeteen eR gmeiinnnsn Gerstenbintasiisinadakitetnetnes 
INN cicap testa chacecchsnessbanababieaeasbinatenst I WIM a acts codes Lok vane Sbabateghesangaacena 
Re a ccccdbsisentlaadeak eek inkkataceiessanadtivatersnddsaecaascanbeen clans Nh icas scatseckAstidocskoesthscheties 
Mlustrations of other Premiums sent on request. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Note.—We are glad to endorse the Larkin Soap Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been made 


by members of the Odserver staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesitation.— Vew 
York Observer. 








BIND YOUR VOLUMES | There is no Scenery 


OF THE 
on the Continent of America or in the world to 


fe eo 
L ] t @ r a r D l @ st be — with “—- the line - the 
[elias sae Canadian Pacific Railway 
THE SELF-BINDER | 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 
, u of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
‘With inctrustions for Use, Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 


- — - eas 7 | day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
Simplicity, Durability, Neatness | Tite WORLD Travel, who are continually 
eee ee trumpeting above fact to their frieids and ac- 

PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. | quaintance and telling them they intend to 

Sie ct ee oi | make the trip again. 

| Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
—— tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

Frederick Douglass; The Colored Orator, | cific Steamships. 


By F. M. Holland, is best biography extant of Mr. | 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 








Douglass. ‘* Markedly superior.""—The Nation, New | For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
York. ‘* Therewas need of this volume.’’—Boston | apply to 
Globe. |‘ Concise, accurate, valuable."—Plaindeal- | yw. y¥, SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


er, Detroit. 12mo, cloth, 425 pp.; portrait: $1.50, 
ost-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., Lafayette 
amg New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 





cognizing Cuban belligerencv. 
ts an. 


= “1 y name f one minute; prints 500 cards an hour. YOU can 


make money with it. A font ri yretty t 
Type Holder, Pads and Tweezers. ype 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 


C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
' J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
| W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
| ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
also Indelible Ink, cisco, or to 


3est Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 


Sample mailed FREE for lc. stamps for postage and packing on 
outfit and large catalogue of 1,000 Bargains in household articles 
and novelties. 

COMICAL BUBBER STAMPS. 

More fun than a barrel of monkeys. A complete set 
of SIX grotesque little people, Policemen, Dudes and 
Devils, with everlasting Ink pads. With them a boy can 
make a circus in a minute, Sa for 10 cents. 

Address B.. H. INGERSOLL & 

Dept. No. 33. 





BRO, 
65 Cortlandt St., New York. 


D. MeNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can, 








Cured Safely, by in- 

orputency telligent and "scientific 
treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per- 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 


your money. No starvetion methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. | 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad) 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 

William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- | 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 

John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, III. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 


Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). | 

Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, _ 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CANADA, 








Eagan & Denison, 1 Toronto St., To-| 


. Yronto. 

W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Cae. B Lawyer on pied Public, 
ce, Rooms 31 16 Hall B'dg, 
N. W: Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts." Kansas City, Mo. 
“Of Inestimable Uistoric Value.’’ 
The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, of ‘* John 
Brown and His Men.”’ by Col. Richard J. Hinton 
(contemporary of Brown). This book is everywhere 
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roth Thowsent. | STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Prices to Advanced . . OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE .. . 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


Jan. |, 1896. 














**It should be the Pride of Literary America, 
as it is the Admiration of Literary England." 
—St. James's Budget, London, July 27, 180 








(Weekly Edition of St. James's Gazette.) 


301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 45,000 Illustrative Quotations, 
5,000 Illustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 
$960,000 Expended in its Production, 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is certain to’ supersede all other dictionaries of the 
English language.” 
Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: 
* For general and practical purposes it is the best American dictionary now available.” 
Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says: 
*It is admirable, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 
Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says: 
** Will prove invaluable, and will Jast while the English language remains essentially 
unchanged.” 
The New York Herald, says: 
“*The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is admirable from 
every point of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: os : 
“In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 
much-advertised Century.” 
The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 
“It is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan.” 
The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
*In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and commands admiration. It will make the world its debtor, and all - 
who write must praise it evermore.” 


PRICES NOW: 
IN ONE VOLUME: IN TWO VOLUMES: 
ssia - «= « $12.00 Half Russia - - - § §-00 
Full Russia bet. coal 14.00 Full Russia  § With Denl-) ° 
Fall Merecce ? son's Index 18.00 Full Merocce (son’sindexs 22.00 


On Jan. 1, 1896, prices will be advanced nearly one-third. Subscribe NOW. 
Sold by Subscription. Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address; 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette PI., New York 














commended, 12mo. cloth, 752 pp. ; 22 portraits. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





" SAMANTHA IN EUROPE.” 


A NEW BOOK BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
Agents Wanted °v? 10) itima°"* Agents Wanted 


She that is Josiah Allen’s Wife Has Beento Europe. Josiah 
went along, and Baron C. De Grimm, the famous artist and caricaturist, followed 
them. They went to England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; also to France, 
Germany, etc. The results are that we have now in press Samantha's 
latest and greatest of all her books, telling the ** strange and skairfal”’ 
story of their adventures in strange cities, royal palaces, and in out- 
of-the-way places. They_also visited the Duke of Veragua, Eulalie, and 
others they had met at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Baron De Grimm has made 
over 100 illustrations of the events of the trip, all of which will appear in the 
= book. With its profound interest, depth of wit, genuine humor 
and sound philosophy, verily this book will sweep al] before it. Not 
only Americans, but English, German, French and other folk are eager to 
read it. As many copies will surely be sold as were of all Samantha's other 
. books combined; more than half a million. Wideeawake agents 
ASriname | About 700 pages, large pnow — Y ~ _- — a 
“I made Jo *s0me di » Octave. Price, by Mail Sonanza to those who secure territory 
gree out Femmes sot caine Flee or A ent, Clot, 42.50 ; And Ho! for the Holidays. 
n the house... . It wuz very dressy alf Russia, %4.00. Write for terms and territory At Once. 


with its beauteful tossels.” FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














The Review of Reviews, London, in a critical estimate of the missionary periodicals of the day, written by the editor of the Missionary News,says: ‘ The 
(American) Missionary Review of the World is far away the best thing out. Jn every respict—literary style, b) eadth, news, get-up, righ:: but of course, such a big 


thing as Britishers have not dreamed of in missions.” 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘* International Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. D. L. Leonarp, Oberlin, 


‘ Each number of this popular monthly contains eight or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
rom all parts of the world-field, several papers in International Department, Monthly Survey cf the Various Fields, Editorial Discussion, The 





Ohio. Managing Editor, D. L. Pierson. 


Literature of Missions, and General Missionary Intelligence, etc. 


Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 


in the one great work of evangelizing the world. 
of our missionary societies in all lands. 


~ Issuéd“Monthly. 


The Bound Volume for 1894, nearly 1,000 Pages, Cloth, $3.00. Carriage free. 
“Subscription, $2.50 per year. . 


2.00 in clubs of ro or niore. Specimen ‘copy; 25 cents. 





THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A New View of The Woman Question. 


The New 
Womanhood. 


By Rev. JAS. C. FERNALD. 
Introduction by Marion Harland. 


ParTiaAL Contents: Distinctive Womanhood; Sex 
of Soul; Contrasted Virtues; Limitations of Woman! 
Work ; Needs the World Has Not Outgrown; Self- 
Supporting Girls; Women Who Do Marry; House- 
keeping and Divorce; Nothing but Drudgery; Ameri- 
can Help; Property and Incomes; Industrial Educa- 
tion; Vaan Wages; ‘* Thorough as a Man;” Work- 
ing to the Ideal; Time for Study, etc., etc. 

**Tt touches on every conceivable phase of woman's 
week and life.” —7he Christian Observer, Louisville, 

y. 

““A remarkable book . . . will be read by most 
women with pleasure and profit.”’—7Zhe Christian 
Herald, New York. 


“Tt is a book rich in positive instruction and fine 
suggestion.”"— Zhe Press, New York. 

**. | . It isa remarkable book. . . . It isa new view 
of the Woman Question... . ‘the author is an ad- 
vanced thinker. . . . . The Evening World, New 

ork. : 

“We are not acquainted with any book that even 
approaches this as an outline for girls and women of 
their true glory and work. If every girl in the land 
would read it and would take its wise and inspiring 
truths prayerfully to her heart, we would soon have a 
vastly better and happier nation. Every page is 
crowded with good things." — 7he Golden Rule, Boston. 


12mo, cloth, 369 pp., $1.25, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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baby growth 


The baby’s mission is growth. 
_ To that little bundle of love, half. 
trick, half dream, every added 
ounce of flesh means added happi- 
ness and comfort! Fat is the sig- 
nal of perfect health, comfort, 
good-nature, baby beauty. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with the 


hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
is the easiest fat-food baby can 
have, in the easiest form. It sup- 
plies just what he cannot get in 
his ordinary food, and helps him over 
the weak places to perfect growth. 
For the growing child it is growth. 
50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 
Chemists, - - New York 


_ A beautifully colored copy of ‘“‘ Wonpers of tHe Deer,” to be 
bad for the asking, Free, 
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You \AJOULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but 
account of the small sum asked for them. 


to dispose of them quickly. 


ou think there must be some catch on 


It is a genuine offer, and we do this 


if you Find They are not as Represented. 


nemember we nerund your money you Fring they are not as nepresentet. 






itor of this Paper if not genuine. 


PPP MCG 


member we Refund your Mone 


“a 


FOR ALL SIX. 
LEONARD MEG. CO.,, 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 


ORDER TG DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE T0 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World's Fair trade, by 


One.of the Largest Manufacturers 
in the Worid 


and were left on their hands. In order 
to dispose of them Quickly we make 
this unheard-of offer. SIX SOU- 
VEN IRSPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
siz, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED 
BOWLS, each spoon representing 
a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 
1492-1893 and wording ‘*‘ Worid’s 
Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 
of art, making one of the finest sou- 
venir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for 9.00; we now 
offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 
99 CENTS. Sent in elegant plush 
lined case, properly packed. ex- 
ress prepaid to any address. Send 
‘ostal Note or Currency. a cheer- 
fully refunded if goods are as rep- 
resented. 





Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 













